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A Happy Marriage. A great deal has | 
been written about the various factors _ 
that are involved in creating a happy 
marriage. Hearthstone presents a dif- 
ferent slant in the article “How To Be 
Happily Married” by J. Francis F. 
Peak. Instead of basing his article on 
psychological findings, he passes on 
what married couples of his congrega- 
tions have found to be the most im- 
portant factors in making their mar- 
riages happy. The findings are quite 
significant. 
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Everyone Is Doing It! Parents and 
teen-agers alike are perplexed with the 
“Everyone else is doing it!” catchall- 
statement. Parents usually want to 
know if this is really so or just an ex- 
cuse. Teen-agers generally need some 
method of getting their desires fulfilled, 
and sometimes use this statement to in- 
sure success of a request. You will 
want to read how parents and teen- 
agers can become aware of what is in- 
volved in this problem and how both 
may deal creatively with the demands 
of group pressure in the article “Is 
Every Other Teen-ager Doing It?” by 
Elaine Holcomb. 


Family Worship Booklet. Have you 
started making your “Family Wor- 
ship Booklet’? It is quite simple to 
do so. Cut out the worship pages— 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17. Record the date 
and the theme on a Contents page. 
Then add the jfive pages to your 


looseleaf notebook and watch your 
worship booklet grow. When ques- 
tions or problems or interest arise 
regarding themes collected, you will 
have a ready file to aid your family 
in its Christian growth regarding 
these concerns. 


About the Cover. Going camping—as 
a family or church group? Don’t over- 
look the wonderful opportunities of 
sharing the discovery of something 
“new” in God’s world. , 


Coming Soon. “Attuned to God’s 
World” by LaDonna Bogardus; “The 
Teen-ager and the Church” by Alfred 
P. Klausler; “His Genuineness Wins 
People’s Hearts”—a story of the child- 
singer Eddie. Hodges by Aubrey B. 
Haines; and others. 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
attitudes toward one’s self, others, 
God, and the world in which one 
lives are crucial. If one believes 
that the world is_ constantly 
“against” him, this certainly will 
warp human personality. If, on 
the other hand, one is able to bear 
a certain amount of frustration, 
and yet see in the world oppor- 
tunities for realizing a fuller self, 
such a one has attained a high 
degree of emotional maturity. 

It is one of the paradoxes of 
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our time that man has discovered 
tremendous power such as never 
has been known before. At the 
same time man feels insecure in 
the presence of it. Man not only 
has mastered this earth, to a large 
degree, but he has made tremen- 
dous strides in conquering space. 
These great advances have caused 
many to feel that the world be- 
longs to man. ‘This means that 
man controls all things. Such a 
view is found among the human- 
ists and secularists of our time. 
The inadequacy of this view can 
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Mother and daughter enjoy the beautiful crimson, rhododendron blossoms in the 
mountains of North Carolina. 


be seen in its failure to give ade- 
quate foundation for living as 
persons. As man boasts of his 
control of all things, he should be 
aware of the increasing social 
problems of our time. These are 
evidences of man’s failure to con- 
trol himself or his fellow man. 


Because of the increase in juve- 
nile delinquency, divorce, and 
emotional disturbances, many may 
feel that the world no longer 
belongs to God; that it belongs to 
the devil. They feel that there is 
nothing good in man; that he 
cannot be man unless he is evil. 
This attitude may be a reaction 
against the view that man is es- 
sentially good. The fact is that 
man is capable of and can choose 
either “goodness” or “badness.” 


Because of this, parents must 
begin to teach children, early in 
life, that they are free to make 
choices. The best way to do this 
is let them choose in small mat- 
ters such as what clothes to 
wear, what books to borrow from 
the public library, what seeds to 
plant in a small plot of ground. 
As they grow older, the scope of 
their choices becomes’ wider. 
Obviously, some of these choices 
will be “good,” others “bad.” 
Whatever the choice, parents love 
their children. Because of this 
constant love, children learn from 
their choices to make better ones. 
The realization of their parents’ 
constant love will help the chil- 
dren to begin to understand God’s 
constant love as his children use 
their freedom to choose between 
good and evil. 

In contrast to these views of the 
world, stands the Judeo-Christian 
view. The whole Bible teaches 
that regardless of evil in the world, 
in the end God will triumph and 
destroy evil. The story of the 
flood in the time of Noah sets 
forth this message. The psalms 
abound in expressions of God’s 
majesty and power. The ultimate 
triumph of God’s kingdom is em- 
phasized even more in the New 
Testament. Many passages, what- 
ever else they may say, emphasize 
this triumphant note. 

One may ask, “Does the Bible 
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Say not to be conformed to this 
world?” ‘This is true, but it does 
not mean that God has lost con- 
trol of his world. From the view- 
point of a Christian, the physical 
world is looked upon as the crea- 
tion of God. It is not evil in 
itself; for the Bible states that as 
God completed each era of crea- 
tion, the comment was, “God saw 
that it was good.” Again and 
again throughout both the Old 


and New Testaments, one reads 
statements about God as Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe. 
The Christian sees the physical 
world as a trust from God to be 
used for spiritual ends and pur- 
poses. It is God’s world because 
he created it and he sits in judg- 
ment on man’s use or abuse of it. 

Parents can help their children 
to grow in understanding that 
this is God’s world and that they 


have a responsibility for—a stew- 
ardship—in helping to care for it. 
This includes public property as 
well as that owned or rented by 
the family. As children carefully 
care for their own room, as they 
clean a park area where they have 
enjoyed a picnic, or leave a camp 
site as clean and attractive (or 
more so) than they found it, or 
refrain from littering a highway, 
they are good stewards who use 
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Guess the words defined below and write them over their 


numbered dashes. 


squares indicate word endings 


Reading from left to right you will find that the filled 


Then transfer each letter to the corre- 
spondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


The dark 


pattern will contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 
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that restoration brings. 


“Goodness” and “badness” are the 
results of choices. A child learns 
to choose in small matters such as 
what stories she wants to have read 
to her. 


God’s world well. As they work 
a garden plot, fertilize and care 
for the earth so that it produces 
more for man’s enjoyment or well- 
being, they are working with God. 

As the Christian views the 
world of people, the central fact 
which gives meaning to all others 
is expressed in the golden text of 
the Bible: “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son. 

.’ The Christian is aware of 
human fraility, weakness, and sin. 
He believes that it is God’s world 
because his means of redemption 
is sufficient. God valued persons 
enough to give his Son. Jesus 
spent much of his ministry demon- 
strating by his acts of love and 
compassion the value he placed 
upon persons. 

The worth and dignity of every 
human soul also must be made 
clear to children. This is done as 
parents show genuine respect to 
all persons. When parents are 
concerned about the spiritual wel- 
fare of others, near or far away, 
their worth and value are com- 
municated to children. 

In addition, the drama of salva- 
tion is lived out in family relation- 
ships. When children do wrong, 
there inevitably follows a sense of 
estrangement from their parents, 
even though the parents are not 
at once aware of the wrongdoing. 
This sense of estrangement finally 
leads to knowledge of the act, to 
the parents’ loving forgiveness of 
the child, and the sense of peace 
This is 
the human parallel of God’s 
redemptive love. 

In still another sense does the 
Christian see the world as God’s 
world. To him the world of 
pleasure and possession is a sacred 
trust. He has times of enjoyment, 


but he must be conscious that this, 
indeed, is a blessing from God. 
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Children can be guided to think 
of their responsibility as stewards 
in the care they give their bodies 
and precaution for physical health 
and strength. This includes the 
games they play—whether they 
are healthful and re-create energy 
and strength. God’s good plan 
for his children makes possible this 
kind of  healthful- enjoyment. 
They also can consider and form 
a code of what makes a good 
time for Christians. God has 
given us time: days and seasons 
and years. Children can be led 
to value time as a gift from God. 

The Christian learns to use 
whatever comes to him for God’s 

glory. This gives man a definite 
responsibility. He is a steward of 
all of life. It makes a difference 
what one does with his life, his 
time, his interests, his abilities (or 
potential abilities), and his posses- 
sions. These are not ends in 
themselves but all are to be used 
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for God’s will and purposes. 

As children are guided to think 
of the world as God’s; as they 
learn to choose the good; as they 
grow in understanding their stew- 
ardship in caring for themselves 
and God’s world it is natural that 
they also will want to be stewards 
of their possessions and use them 
to extend God’s kingdom. 

To believe that this is God’s 
world brings hope to all mankind. 
The story of the Bible is a story 
of God’s coming to man to save 
him. God never does this against 
a man’s will, but he offers his 
grace and mercy abundantly to 
man. Christ brings guidance and 
discipline to men. He brings 
redemption and cleansing to the 
sinful and guilt-ridden. This is 
the Christian evangel to our 
world. When parents understand 
this, their children are likely to 
develop a similar understanding 
and attitude. 


All Familie 


The oneness of the family 
of God 15 a two-way street 


“WHY DIDN’T YOU TELL ME?” my neighbor 
cried to her little girl. “I didn’t know that Susan 
you talk about so much is a Negro . . . or that Billy 
is a Mexican! If Mary’s mother hadn’t said so, I 
might have invited them to your birthday party.” 

“Well, what difference does it make, Mommy?” 
her six-year-old Ellen asked innocently. 

Later, my own daughter Ariel continued the ques- 
tioning. “What was wrong with her, Mommy? Why 
did she get so upset that Susie is a Negro and Billy, 
a Mexican? They’re people, aren’t they, just like 
us?” 

Parents are often confronted with incidents like 
this one in our ever-changing society. How should 
we deal with them? Perhaps we should begin by an 
explanation that some people are afraid of what they 
do not understand. If they have never been ac- 
quainted with a nice person of another race or cul- 
ture, they may be fearful and suspicious. 

Perhaps it is time to sit down with ourselves and 
get in mind the fact that all families are of one 
Father, just as the universe is all of one Creator. 
No one denies the value of a ruby or a diamond, a 
tree or a flower. Each is a worthy creation, and 
recognized as such. In the case of human beings, 
we often stumble in our efforts to understand their 
equality and value. We forget that each child of 
God is an individual with the right to personal 
dignity and individual worth. 

- Too often it is, “I don’t want my children con- 
taminated by that influence,” rather than a spirit 
of, “Perhaps our influence can help that person take 
his place in society.” Most agree that everyone has 
his place and his rights, so long as they do not brush 
or come into contact with our place and rights. This 

is not enough. In this shrinking world of ours, it 
is not possible to keep people at arms length. Surg- 
ing humanity converges upon us. Bigotry and 
intolerance can spell destruction to our whole way 
of life in a few short years if we do not wake up. 
Parents must learn more tolerance, understanding, 
; and compassion, that these necessary attitudes may 
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be developed by their children. 
This can be done in many ways. A family which 
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f One Father 


by Carol Albright 


seeks to understand its fellow men can begin through 
a study of a new language with records. Travel 
books are readily available for the family to read 
aloud. Family trips will serve to acquaint the 
family with the culture, customs, and yearnings of 
different people. A study of religious attitudes of 
various races is helpful in making a family aware 
that all men strive toward worship of a higher Being. 
Family ventures in cooking recipes from around the 
world can be an interesting means of feeling kinship 
with those of other lands. 


From the time children are small there are oppor- 
tunities to help them know that people are related 
through God; that they are one in their emotions, 
their need for faith, and their physical requirements; 
that they feel heat and cold, love and pain, sorrow 
and joy as do all of us. 


The church’s missionary education program can 
do much to help a family understand that all men 
are men. Opportunities to talk with a returned 
missionary or other foreign traveler may afford a 
better glimpse of families around the world. The 
foreign exchange student program, various summer 
educational tours or workcamps available to youth 
can be another window upon our brothers of the 
world. Understanding comes from knowing people. 
It is possible to have a foreign exchange student live 
with your family. There are plenty of opportunities 
available if we will use them. 

Our family was greatly enriched by a move to a 
town in which the “white-American” was in the 
minority. Our neighbors were Spanish, Indian, and 
Japanese-American. What a festival of customs, 
dress, and recipes our neighborhood provided. Like 
most children, ours love to dress up. We found 
that a Japanese kimona housecoat was a cherished 
gift to our daughter, and colorful Spanish-inspired 
clothes made our children beam with pride. It was 
an opportunity for sharing the good things of an- 
other culture. What of the bad things? We met 
up with some of them too, but the good far out- 
weighed the bad. 

We can no longer hug our good fortunes to our- 
selves and ignore the needs of our brother nearby 

_or far away. By jet plane, none are really far away 
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anymore. We need to teach our children compassion 
starting with the less fortunate schoolmate whose 
low family income does not cover extras. Sharing 
not only of things, but of themselves can enrich 
children’s lives. The oneness of the family of God 
is a two-way street. Not only must we believe it, 
we must teach it by our lives: Not as a fad—not - 
slumming—but as a way of life! We must learn 
to share all we are and have with not only our close 
friends, who are like us, but with those other brothers 
who are not. Kk 
_ “Variety is the spice of life,” it is said. Even in 
a small family unit, personality and looks differ. 
How dull it would be if we were all alike, like so 
many carbon copies of one another. Human per- 
sonality, happily, is a unique combination of inherit- x 
ance, heritage, environment, and choice, combined 
with that special oneness—a likeness to our heavenly 
Father. 

He who created all men of one flesh made for m 
a universe as varied as mankind. Yet it is basica 
ordered and safe for his beloved creatures to explore 
and conquer and inhabit. God made man to have 
dominion over his universe: Not just white man, 
but all of his family. Our children deserve afer 
to understand not only other men, but the rity 
of their God-given universe. How quaint the cus- 
toms and strange the terrain of other Jands seem to 
us. “That’s typical!” we say as we wer hear of a 
tendency of a Scotchman to be close his money. 
Is it, really? No one is really typically American, 
except as a composite ict us might exist in 
the over-all picture we prese the world. So it 
is with other peoplds,, Yet there are similarities in 
needs and/natures. e oddities of culture combine 
with expec technical knowledge, climate, and 
personal taste to determine how persons live and 
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think and act. 

As man has found, there is a safe and healthy way 
to live together. Love and concern for one another 
is the rule. There are rules for physical survival 
within the universe, also. Man’s security is tied up 
in his faith in the essential goodness of the world 
he inherited. Families need to develop knowledge 
of their world in order to establish trust in it. Family 
trips, reading of books, TV discussion, and other 
projects will help reveal that man is in partnership 
with God in developing and controlling the forces 
of the universe. Men have learned to drain swamps 
and make them into useful land, water the desert 
that he might live there, cultivate mountains and 
increase the yield of the plains. Some have chosen 
to live under water, upon the water, and may 
eventually spend life in space. Present conjecture 
as to the time a trip to the moon would take suggests 
that someday one might live an entire lifespan “on 
the way,’ to some distant star, with only his de- 
scendants actually arriving at their destination. It 
sounds frightening, and yet it is not. The airplane 
sounded just as impossible and frightening sixty 
years ago. Man can live just about any place in 
all creation if he knows and abides by the natural 
law governing that place. In most cases the “odds” 


liked my watering can 
e, bright red. a peas 
he planned to take it home; 
“This can is mine,” he said. * ‘ Ae 


“Oh, no!” I told him, yet fe still 
Insisted it was his. 

He took a pencil from my desk 
And marked it. “See, it is! 


“My name is on it.” Just so, we 
Adults are prone to claim 

What God has loaned us. We as well 
Have marked them with our name. 


can be conquered with know-how. The earth yields 
natural protection as it operates within the bounds 
of the governing laws of nature. Man can depend 
upon the sunrise and sunset, the seasons, God-given 
intelligence, the earth’s yield, and man’s essential 
likeness to his Creator. 

A family may engage in activities which help them 
experience the dependability of God’s natural laws, 
and build inner security for its members. Through 
gardening, vacationing, science studies, or reading 
projects, one may come to understand better the 
world and its people. Such knowledge dispels fears 
and builds security. For example, a mountain hike 
is more helpful than a drive over a mountain high- 
way with its awesome heights. Family discussion 
of “What ifs . . .” or “Are there people in outer 
space?” can stretch the mind to prepare it for future 
discoveries about the universe. Reading without 
such discussions sometimes raises serious doubts, 
fears, and questions. Talking about them may bring 
out a similar. experience man has had in the past 
in dealing with an unknown factor in life. All family 
experiences in exploring the world and its people 
should seek to further their desire to live and work 
within the guiding principles of the creation. Such 
acceptance of natural law is in itself a means toward 
inner security. 

It is important to a person’s peace of mind and 
security to know that no man can be deprived of 
his spiritual inheritance of dignity and sonship to 
God. In this changing, unpredictable age, it is 
important also to know that the universe is ordered, 
and man can depend upon God for that stability 
when his own searching and questing take him into 
the unknown about the nature of God’s creation. 

God is the Father of all. He has created a uni- 
verse whose wonders and marvels we have barely 
scratched, and whose terrors are not half so signifi- 
cant as are its miraculous life-giving and enriching 
potential. 

You and your child, and I and my children are 
the recipients of this gift of immeasurable treasures 
for all of man’s needs and enrichment. If we do not 
waste our lives being unnecessarily suspicious of our 
brothers, or fearful of danger, ours will be the unique 
experience of knowing more of the wonders of God 
than any preceding generation. Are we big enough 
to overcome petty fears and live the larger life of 
fellowship and dominion over all God has given us? 
This is a gift we must try to give our children. 

This is not merely a pollyanna approach. It is 
true that we must beware of the snakes, the land- 
slides, communism, hate, and other physical and 
intellectual common enemies of man which would 
prevent us from achieving life as God envisioned it 
for man. We need to deal with these things intelli- 
gently and without hysteria. We must get rid of 
man-made bugaboos and obstacles, and join hands 
to explore the total personality of all of God’s family. 
and the total “backyard” he gave man to roam—the 
universe. 


(See meeting plans on pages 24, 25) 
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Not My Own 


“JOHN, PERHAPS YOU’LL 
PRUNE MY APPLE TREE this 
afternoon,’ Mother Barton was 
_ Saying. 

There was no perhaps about it. 
Fay straightened and steeled her- 
self against the visit of her mother- 
in-law. 

“Can’t she see that John be- 
longs to me, now! Why can’t 
mothers give up their sons! Was 
Mother Barton typical or was she 
unusually possessive?” Fay could 
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have screamed these and many 
other biting remarks. 

“Sure! Ill drop by this after- 
noon on the way home from 
work.” John was especially oblig- 
ing since his father had passed 
away. 

Mother Barton lived but a few 
houses away. Many times Fay 
wished it were a few miles. Time 
with John was precious since little 
Rodney had come into the family. 
Also, John worked long hours try- 
ing to work himself up in the 
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by Eileen M. Hasse 


aluminum factory where he was 
employed. 

“That is, if he doesn’t work 
overtime,’ Fay put in her jibe. 
“John works so hard I scarcely see 
him at all.” 

“When you get to it, John,” 
Mother Barton said sweetly. She 
was always much too sweet about 
things. “The reason I came this 
morning was that I wondered 
about the insurance dividends.” 

It was nearly time for work. 
Dividends, the automatic washer, 
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the apple tree or her arthritis! 
There was always something. 
Then John would tear away from 
home hardly having time to notice 
little Rodney in his high chair. 
Of course, Fay didn’t mind being 
slighted, herself. She was a big 
girl now. “One surely grows up 
fast,’ she had often said during 
their short married life. “Just 


yesterday, a carefree girl! Today, 


a woman rearing her child!” 

It wasn’t that Fay regretted 
her marriage. Quite the contrary! 
She couldn’t imagine life without 
John—and Rodney, now that he 
was here. 

“But, I’m holding you up,” 
Mother Barton seemed to feel the 
heavy silence. 

“Oh, no,” Fay said. “It’s quite 
all right.” ‘Then, as if to make 
amends for her ugly thoughts 
about Mother Barton she said, 
“You'll eat with us Sunday noon? 
It’s Rodney’s birthday, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten,” 
Mother Barton cooed. “I have 
the sweetest little horse for him. 
It’s smooth plastic and—.” 

She thought every boy should 
have a horse! Fay knew it! 
Mother Barton smothered Rodney 
with affection. She spoiled him 
rotten with too many gifts. She 
insisted in shaping his personality 
to fit the pattern she had drawn 
up. Fay drew herself up mentally. 
“I thought as long as you always 
ride to church with us you may 
as well stop for dinner.” It was 
an idiotic remark, Fay knew. 
Yet, it seemed the only thing to 
say. 

Then Mother Barton went as 
quickly as she had come. John 
vanished and Rodney was busily 
massaging scrambled eggs into his 
naturally yellow hair, making it 
more yellow than ever. Fay 
looked at the morning disorder 
about her. She kicked the cat 
that Mother Barton had _ pur- 
chased for Rodney. 

“Every child should have a 
pet,’ Mother Barton had said. 
“It teaches them responsibility.” 

“Teaches WHO responsibility!” 
Fay snorted. Then she fed the 
forlorn cat some milk from the 
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@ SUMMER BRINGS the 
wonderful out-of-door experi- 
ences—camping, picnicking, 
hiking, swimming, or just 
plain relaxing. It is a good 
time to help your children to 
become aware of God in na- 
ture. Don’t miss the article 
“Attuned to God’s World” 


by LaDonna Bogardus com- 
ing next month in Hearth- 
stone. 


breakfast table, hating herself for 
kicking a defenseless animal. 

“Na-na,’ Rodney said. That 
was his name for Grandmother. 

“No, Rodney, you've seen 
enough of Grandma for today.” 
Fay turned on her heel and began 
to clear the breakfast table. 
“We'll walk to the beach today.” 
Then to herself she said, “Plastic 
horse, indeed! Cat! Every boy 
needs to know boats!” At least 
that was something Mother Bar- 
ton had not thought of—yet. 

Fay hustled through with her 
morning work and lunch. Then 
she bundled Rodney into his 


stroller, as soon as his nap was 


from her brain. 


over. Deliberately she wheeled | 
him in the opposite direction of 
Mother Barton’s house. Fay was 
bitter as she started toward the 
lake. “She is selfish! So selfish! 
She is possessive! So possessive!” 
Fay found the words fitting the 
rhythm of the stroller wheels on 
the sidewalk. She bit at her lip 
and fought back tears. This re- 
sentment for her mother-in-law 
was gathering momentum. How 
could she fight back? Should 
she, a Christian woman, fight 
back? Fay was puzzled and hurt. 
She was disappointed beyond 
words in what had become of her 
family relationship. 

“Boats!” She said to Rodney. 
“See the boats!” 

“Boats!” Rodney mocked. 

The blue of the lake and the 
summer breeze refreshed Fay 
somewhat. It was as if the wind 
from the lake swept the cobwebs 
She felt much 
better. 

John was late for supper that 
night as Fay had expected. He 
worked late. Also, he stopped to 
prune Mother Barton’s apple tree. 
He was sweet and unsuspecting. 
Fay could never find words for the 
awful thoughts that went through 
her mind that day. Secretly she 
felt a little more satisfied for hav- 
ing broken the routines of walking 
past Mother Barton’s house on 
their afternoon outing. 

Sunday morning, Fay put Rod- 
ney’ new knitted suit on him. 

“He looks like quite the dapper 
little man,” Fay laughed. Then 
she put his little blue cap atop his 
head. 

“He'll be a_ heart-breaker,” 
John grinned. Then he carried 
Rodney to the car and opened 
the door for Fay. They picked 
up Mother Barton as usual that 
Sunday morning. 

Mother Barton seemed a bit les 
talkative. The morning seemed 
warmer than the ones previous. 
Everything was all right. Fay 
was glad to be alive—glad to have 


John and Rodney. 


Mother Barton held out her 
hands for Rodney to come to her 
when she sat in the back seat. 

“Oh, Pll hold him,” Fay said 
hastily. ‘“You—your dress may 
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wrinkle.” It was a flimsy excuse. 
She decided a small boy should be 
held by his mother, at least oc- 
casionally. 

Mother Barton ignored the re- 
buff as was her habit. 

Fay ignored the _ packages 
Mother Barton had brought with 
her to the car. 

After they had entered the 
church Fay found meditation dif- 
ficult. Perhaps she was outgrow- 
ing her youthful church experi- 
ences. Fay didn’t know what it 
was. Perhaps it was merely 
growing up and becoming too 
accustomed to the hallowed sur- 
-roundings that were at one time 
a bit awesome. Fay was a little 
saddened by her church experi- 
ences of late. She would like to 
return to her attitudes of worship 
that were part of her youth. The 
best she could do was to sit there 
pondering the rearing of little 
Rodney, anticipating the day he 
would begin Sunday church school 
and the first hymns he would sing. 

The congregation lingered out- 
side the door. People chatted 
with people as soon as the services 
were over. The warm sun seemed 
a special blessing since it was 
Rodney’s first birthday. Fay’s 
thoughts went back to a year ago. 
As she chatted with friends and 
neighbors, she could scarcely re- 
member what it was like before 
Rodney was here. 

“We'd better look to our birth- 
day,” John said. Taking Fay by 
the elbow, he carried Rodney to 
the car. This made Fay feel good. 
She had remembered a time or 
two when John escorted Mother 
Barton to the car leaving her and 
Rodney to tag along as best they 
could. 

The roast smelled tempting as 
they entered the house. The 
birthday cake with the one large 
candle stood on the table where 
Fay had left it. 

_small package for Rodney. 
was to be an event. 

Mother Barton placed one pack- 
age near the cake. The other 
package she handed to Fay. “T 
brought along some of my fresh 
bread, Fay,” she said. “T still 
enjoy baking once in awhile even 
if there is no one else to bake it 


Beside it was a 
This 
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for.” Her voice grew just a little 
sad. Everyone knew she missed 
her husband. 

“Thank you,” Fay said. “It 
seems I can never make it like 
yours.” It was the truth but Fay 
felt like saying, “Other men eat 
baker’s bread and survive.” 

When they sat down to eat, 
John had a special birthday 
prayer for Rodney. Rodney 
echoed his little Amen. Then 
John saw the bread. 

“Good! There’s nothing like 
Mom’s homemade bread!” ‘Then 
he must have seen the hurt look 
in Fay’s eyes. She knew she 
couldn’t hide much from John. 
“Just think, Fay, someday some 
girl will be knocking herself out 
to bake for Rodney. She'll be 
bending over backwards to make 
things that taste like yours!” 

It was like a slap on the face. 
Somehow Fay had never thought 
of Rodney belonging to someone 
else—not ever! He was so much 
a part of her! He always would 
be! 

“I will be selfish!” Fay said. 
She said it as much from fright 
as the realization that she had 
been selfish. Had she not taken 
Rodney to the lake deliberately? 
Had she not tried to monopolize 
him in Mother Barton’s presence? 

“The most difficult part of 
motherhood is to stop mothering,” 
Mother Barton said. 

Fay blushed at the sight of a 
tear in Mother Barton’s eye. 
“God forgive me!” she breathed. 
She had been selfish with John! 
For the first time in weeks Fay 
felt contact with God. A smile 
blossomed and she said, “Young 
mothers, older mothers, it makes 
little difference. It is difficult to 
realize that children are a trust 
from God—and not our own, at 
all.” 
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A Perfect 
Lighting System 


by Alfred I. Tooke 


If you would like to 
use King David’s perfect 
lighting system as he 
described it in Psalm | 
119:105, start at the “T” 
at the top and then, going 
backwards, take every 
nineteenth letter until 
you have used them all. 
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Illustrated by 
Art FitzSimmons 


“EVERYONE ELSE IS DOING IT!” 

The parents of teen-agers hear this often. It is 
the refrain that follows many of the “I want,” “I 
am planning,” “I need” stanzas in a teen-ager’s 
“Ode to Mom and Dad.” “Dad, I’ve got to get a 
new frock for my class party, everyone else is.” 
“Well, Mom, I have to drag race with our car, every- 
one else is doing it.” 

What does this “everyone else is’ mean? How 
valid is it as a reason or justification for a teen-ager’s 
doing this thing, that thing, or the other? Is every- 
one else doing it, or is this only a coercive lever a 
teen-ager uses to counter parental questions and ob- 
jections. If everyone else is doing it, how much 
influence should that be allowed to have on what 
a teen-ager decides to do, or is allowed to do with 
parental knowledge and consent? 

An effort has been made to discern how seriously 
teen-agers regard this “everyone else is.’ Over 1,200 
middle teen-agers in churches of a large United 
States city were asked: “Do you feel that you 
should be able to do things just because “everyone 
else is’? Yesorno? Why?” 

The answers of the young people point out the 
following things. Many of them do use this plea 
chiefly as a lever to help them get their way with 
their parents. Nearly three-fourths of the teen-agers 
queried do not want, always, to do what everyone 
else is doing. Less than one-fourth of the young 


The author is a mother of two teen-agers, and has done graduate 
research at Southern Methodist University. - 
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_ people queried feel that they should be able to do 
_ what everyone else is. These young people are 
motivated more by a desire for group acceptance 
than by personal preference. 

_ Consider some of the answers that indicate that 
“everyone else is doing it” is often a lever with teen- 
agers. Asked if they really believed they should do 
a thing just because others were, they nae replies 
like the following. 


“No, but it is a good excuse to get my way.” 

“I use it as a good excuse to get my way.’ 

“Sometimes ‘yes,’ but that excuse should not 
be the basis for any action.” 

“Tll say this much. I don’t use that as an 
excuse for being able to do some things. For one 
thing, everybody yak ends up ose only a 
few.” 

“No, I have already worn out that excuse.” 


The large majority of the young persons who 
claimed that they did not feel that they should al- 
ways be able to do what everyone else was doing 
gave numerous reasons for their answers. Consider 
ten of the most typical explanations of those who 
answered “no.” ‘These reasons are listed below in 
order of the frequency of their appearance in the 
questionnaires. 


“It may be wrong.” 
“Everyone else does not make it right.” 
. “People should be different and think for them- 

selves.” 

“Tt may not be right for me.’ 

“TI like to be different and Pbiete of as an 
individual.” 

“People are different.” 

“Tt could cause me to get into trouble.” 

“TJ may not want to do it.” 

“What everyone is doing is not always the 
Christian way.” 

“T like to make my own decisions.” 


Some of the young people went into greater detail 
to express their reasons for feeling that they should 
not always follow the crowd. A junior high girl 
stated: 

“I feel that we, as teen-agers, are no longer chil- 
dren in the way that we have to dress, act and do a 
thing just because everyone does it. Our parents 
usually know what is best for us and I feel that we 
can trust them to tell us what we can and cannot 
do.” 

A senior high girl insisted that she believed that: 
“People should make their own decisions based 
on their beliefs and concepts of right and wrong.” 

Another girl answered, “no,” she should not expect 
to do what everyone else does because: 

“What everyone does may be the wrong thing.” 

However, this girl admitted: 

“I sometimes wish that I could do what everyone 
else does.” 

A dislike for group action or the “herd instinct,” 
as some referred to it, was expressed by two senior 
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high boys in the following statements. 

“Not necessarily [should I do things everyone else 
is doing]. If I want to do them, yes. I generally 
frown on ‘group strategy.’ ” 

“An individual has definite responsibilities that 
cannot be met through group decisions.” 

The less than one-fourth who answered “yes,” 
feeling they should do what everyone else does, did | 
not offer as many different reasons for their answers. ~ 
Their five most typical and frequent answers follow. 


“T don’t want to miss the fun or be left out.” 
“It must be right if everyone else does it.” 
“Tf I think that it is okay.” 

“I don’t want to be called square.” 

“My crowd does only the right things.” 


A senior high boy who said that he wanted to be 
a minister wrote: 


“To be able to live a life at school that is at 
all bearable, nonconformity is not the way to do 
its 
Two boys, one a junior high and the other a senior 

high, expressed similar things in their answers: 


“In the crowd at school if you try to be differ- 
ent, you are classified as an odd-ball.” 

“Yes, I want to do what everyone else is, be- 
cause it’s no fun-to be an odd-ball.” 


Only two students out of the entire group ques- 
tioned insisted that they wanted to “do as I please.” 

Nearly 8 per cent of the group of young persons 
queried either did not answer the question “Do you 
feel you should be able to do what everyone else is?” 
or replied that, “It all depends.” This was expressed 
by one girl as follows: 


“Sometimes. There are some things that every- 
one else may do that are wrong. Yet sometimes 
a person might feel ‘left out’ if they are not al- 
lowed to do (harmless) things that the crowd is 
allowed to do.” 


One of the older boys wanted to do what his 
friends did: 


“At times. Because the age we‘are now ap- 
proaching is one in which we don’t want to feel 
different to a large degree.” 


All of the answers seem to indicate that young 
people today are thinking for themselves and that 
many of them want to do what is right. It deserves 
notice that the majority of the church youth ques- 
tioned in this survey indicated that they did not 
always want to conform. This could be because 
they have been strengthened by both home and 
church to think and to act for themselves. This 
could indicate that church young people have 
learned the worth and dignity of the individual. 
Yet, the fact alone that they do not always want 


‘to do what everyone else is doing does not necessarily 


protect them from yielding to group pressures. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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by 
Mildred M. 
Merrifield 
‘MOM! MOM! DAD’S 
HOME!” 
Robbie skidded through the 


kitchen and out the back screen 
door, flinging himself at his father 
with such force that both nearly 
went down in a heap. ie 

Still in a half-crouched position 
my husband grinned at our four- 
year-old, who was dancing just 
out of reach and with the toppled 
Air Force cap on, and said, “All 
this from one! I thought I’d been 
hit by a train! Where are the 
other two?” 

From a neighbor’s yard, seven- 
year-old Mickey yelled, “Hey, 
Dad! We've built a keen fort— 
come see!” and two-year-old Su- 
san Kelly gave an ear-splitting 
shriek as she scrambled out from 
behind a bush, but, for once, Rob- 
bie had his father’s homecoming 
to himself and was trying to make 
the most of it, his eyes sparkling 
mischief. 

Bedlam breaks loose at 5 P.M. 
daily and lasts thirty minutes until 
dinner is on the table. There is 
an hour of “playing with Dad” 
before bed but homecoming is spe- 
cial with the day’s events spilling 
out all over the place as three chil- 
dren talk at once. 

Perhaps no one in the world 
feels lonelier, surrounded by so 
many, than a father returning to 
a house where no one seems to no- 
tice him except as a provider. We 
wanted the children to feel the 
wholeness of our marriage, to find 
a sense of sharing in our love for 
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each other. To think of us as a 
unit, each as important as the 
other. 

There were little things to re- 
member that were mother’s job, 
being at the heart of things, so to 
speak: such as, refraining from 
making some decisions so a father 
might come into focus as the im- 
portant guy, portioning childhood’s 
fix-it jobs to just the right amount 
of “Father can handle that better 
than I can,” even if it is only a 
screw to be tightened or a tricycle 
to oil. Father likes to do things 
with his hands and takes joy in 
teaching the children to do things 
for themselves. It is during these 
sessions that the children put 
tongue to the thoughts that have 
filled their heads all day and that 
would never come out through 
questioning. 

Father remembers all he reads 
with photographic clarity and in- 
jects bits and pieces of history, 
legend and biblical lore in such a 
way that even Susan Kelly can 
understand and find them fascinat- 
ing. Mother may have these same 
thought-provoking matters filed 
away in a mental drawer some- 
where, but they have a way of rat- 
tling right out of her head after 
the tenth time Robbie has climbed 
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the forbidden tree in the flower 
garden or the baby has carpeted 
the kitchen with all the clean dish 
towels. 

When the boys were babies, con- 
ditions required father to take over 
the “night shift” with the children. 
As a result, he now says ruefully 
that “from breakfast til dinner, 
the only word they know is ‘mama’ 
but from dark ’til dawn _ it’s 
‘daddy.’ Still, he would not 
change it. Fathers, too often, miss 
out on these early years—the feel 
of warm, clinging little bodies in 
the night, the small head snuggled 
tight against the neck. Since they 
miss out on the playtime hours as 
well, there remains only from one 
to three hours in the evening, plus 
whatever weekend time there is, 
often taken up with man-of-the- 
house chores that no one else can 
take care of. It is understandable 
how father and child might be- 
come almost strangers during the 
time of life when close rapport 
should be established if it is ever 
to exist. 

For a father to be close to his. 
children, identified with intimate 
daily needs that they can compre- 
hend (rather than simply financial 
arrangements which they can 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 


Margaret Ann Dickerson, the mother of four chil- 
dren, was disturbed. They had been up again last 
night with Tim, the youngest. He was so afraid of 
the dark! As a last resort he was too often tucked 
in bed with them. As she went about her work she 
continued to think of her problem. What was wrong? 
All of her children were afraid of the night. 


A New Idea 


A few nights later at a meeting of church school 
parents the devotional chairman said, “Let’s go out- 
side for our closing worship. It is such a beautiful 
night and we can sit on the church steps.” 

She read from memory one of her favorite and 
“most comforting,” she said, passages from the Book 
of Psalms: 


“The heavens are telling the 
glory of God;... 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares 
knowledge.” 


The chairman went on, “This is a 
good night for us to look up at the 
heavens and talk informally about 
what the night sky says to you 
and your families. In our family 
we like to go out in the back yard 
on clear nights and look for new and old star pat- 
terns. When our children were very young we be- 
gan to help them to see the wonders of the nighttime 
sky and to be happy when it was dark. God’s love 
and care seems so close to us as we sit together, 
quietly watching the beauty of the sky. 

One after the other spoke up. Some told of child- 
hood experiences; some pointed out their favorite 
stars. As Margaret listened she began to see that 
she was leaving something very important out of her 
children’s lives. Why had she not thought of this 
before? Was it too late? At least they could try. 


God’s Glorious Plans 


The heavens are telling, both night and day, the 
glorious plans God has for every man, woman, child. 
Listening is something we do too seldom these days. 
We rush here and there; we forget to look up both 
for the beauty that is there and the wonderful spirit 
of peace and calm that can enter our busy lives as 
we look to God for strength and guidance. 

Recall some of the beautiful sunsets you have seen. 
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Theme 
for June: 


“The Heavens 
Are Telling” 


No two are alike. “Day to day pours forth speech” 
in the beauty of the sky. When we were children, we 
gathered on the front porch each evening to watch 
the sunsets. “I see a boat,” “I see a horse galloping,” 
“T wish I had a dress the color of that cloud,” were 
some of the exciting bits of conversation that went 
around the family circle. Nighttime was something 
we looked forward to, a family sharing time. 


How Much Do We See? 


Sometimes teachers ask children who have ridden 
two or three miles through beautiful springtime 
scenery what they saw that told of spring. More 
times than not, they can think of nothing. Why? 
Because busy parents rush to their cars, go quickly 
to church with no time or thought of the opportunity 
of pointing out the beauty of the 
unfolding new life about them. 
We miss so many chances to plant 
lifetime thoughts in the minds of 
our growing families. A walk to 
the corner mailbox can be excit- 
ing if one takes the time to look 
and listen as God speaks to us on 
every hand. A five-year-old’s 
comment of “Sometimes when I 
am outside playing I thank God 
for my eyes,” is a testimony of a Christian home that 
took the time. The changing of seasons is a miracle 
of nature that never grows old. Leaves whirling 
around our feet as we walk, birds coming back to 
build their nests on just the right day, with just the 
proper materials. How do they know? God is 
speaking. He wants to tell our families of his love 
too. Listen! 

The heavens are telling. “Day to day pours forth 
speech.” If our children are to know and love God, 
feel safe and happy in the nighttime and during the 
hard times that come into our lives, we must begin 
when they are very young to teach them to listen as 
God speaks through the miracles of nature about and 
around us. 

The next four pages contain resource material for 
family worship. (K) indicates fitness for preschool- 
ers, (P) primaries, and (J) juniors. 

Unless otherwise noted, all the material on this 
and the next four pages was prepared by Pearl Barnes 
Smith. 
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first week 


—Luoma Photos 


The Sun at Work (P?.J) 


David was looking rather glum at the breakfast 
table. . “The sun woke me up,” he declared rather 
disgustedly. 

Susan looked up. “It’s a good thing something 
woke you up. You did not answer me when I called 
you the second time,” she said. 

Mother smiled. ‘The sun does lots of things be- 
sides waking boys and girls who are sleepy heads. 
Every form of life needs sunlight. God knew what 
he was doing when he made the sun.” 

David began to be interested. “I know some 
things about the sun. We learned them in school. 
It is a great big ball of white-hot gas. I'll bet it is 
more powerful than the hydrogen bomb, if it wanted 
to blow up.” 

“It is, David,” said Daddy. “The sun is so bright 
that if you would look at it directly it would damage 
your eyes permanently. Our eyes are one of our 
most precious possessions and we must treat them 
with care.” . 

“People used to use the sun to tell time,” Susan 
said with a laugh. “Mrs. Jones has a sundial in her 
garden. If you know how to read it by watching 
the shadows you can tell time, at least you ought 
to know when it is time for dinner, even if your 
stomach did not tell you.” 

“Another thing to remember,” said Mother. “The 
sun is always shining somewhere, even when it is not 
here to wake David.” 

“Yes, even behind the clouds, so the pilots say,” 
added David knowingly. 

“Yes, it is,’ Daddy said seriously. , “God knew 
that his world needed the sun, so it was a part of 
his plan. It is a good plan.” 
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Theme: Sun 


A Bible Poem 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. 
There 1s no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice 1s not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


In them he has set a tent for the sun, 
which comes forth like a bridegroom leaving his 
chamber, 

and like a strong man runs its course with joy. 
Its rising 1s from the end of the heavens, 

and its circuit to the end of them; 

and there is nothing hid from its heat. 

—Psalm 19: 1-6. 


Prayer: Dear God, we are glad for your plan for 
the heavens and the earth. We know that every 
part of your world is an important part of your plan. 
Help us to see the beauty and to hear the voices 
of nature that tell us of your love. Amen. 


Friendly Greeting 


In the morning sun 
The flowers look new, 
Their faces washed 

In sparkling dew. 


They seem to smile 

and gaily nod; 

I think they say, 
“Good morning, God.” 


—Florence Pedigo Jansson 


The Sun Washes and Dries! (K) 


The twins, John and Jane, were helping Mother 
pick flowers. They were carrying the basket. As 
Mother laid a lovely red rose in the basket Jane 
said, “Look, it’s face is all wet! “Do flowers wash 
their faces, too?” 

Mother smiled. Sometimes she had to remind the 
twins to wash. “God sends dew for the faces of the 
flowers. Look, it is on the grass, too. God has 
many plans for his world.” 

John looked at the dewy rose and asked, “How 
does God plan to dry their faces? Do they have 
towels like we do?” 


Mother pointed to the early morning sun. “Re- 


member how warm the sun felt yesterday? You had. 


to wait for the grass to dry before you could swing. 
God’s sun is the towel for the world of nature. “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God.’ ” 

“T’m glad flowers have to wash their faces, too,” 
said John as he picked up the flower basket. 
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Theme: Moon 


A Bible Poem 


O Lorp, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in all the earth! 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast established; 
what is man that thou are mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou dost care for him? 


—Psalm 8:1, 3-4. 
I Know 


I think I know 

The reason why 

Such loveliness 

Is in the sky: 

God made the moon 
The stars, the sun, 

His love shines down - 
In every one. 


—Florence Pedigo Jansson’ 


Nighttime Pictures (K) 


Mother was cleaning a closet. John and Jane 
wanted to help. They were looking in boxes. 

“Here’s something I could use,” said Jane, as she 
found a box of stars in the Christmas box. 

Mother had a suggestion. “Why don’t you get 
crayons and paper and make a nighttime picture?” 
she asked. ‘These stars will make a very pretty 
one, I think.” 


“That would be fun,” said John, as he hunted for 


the paper. “Get some blue crayons, Jane.” 
Soon they were busy. “My sky looks just like 
night,” said Jane. “I’m about ready for the stars.” 


“T need a yellow crayon first,” said John.: “My 
sky is going to have a big yellow moon. God put a 
moon in the sky.” 

“That’s right, he did,’ Mother Breed. 
know why God put a moon in the sky?” 

“No,” John said, after he had thought for a while. 
“Why did he?” 

“To give light at night,” Mother answered. 

Jane looked at John’s moon. “I’m going to make 
a big moon, too, so my stars won’t get lonesome. I'll 
put some people in my picture. They want to look 
at the pretty stars and moon at night.” 

“T like the night,” said Jane. 

“Me, too,” said John. 

“And so do I,” Mother said. “I like it because 
it is pretty. But I like it for another reason. Can 
you guess?” 

The twins worked away at their nighttime pic- 
tures. As they worked, they thought. Then John 
said, “No.” 

“Well,” Mother told them, “I like night because 
it is a time for resting and sleeping. That is part of 
God’s good plan, too.” 


“Do you 


1Reprinted from Hearthstone, copyrighted, December, 1957. 
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second week 


David’s Experiment (PJ) 


David and Susan came rushing into the living 
room where Mother was mending. 

“Where’s my rubber ball? I’m going to show 
Susan an experiment I learned at school today!” said 
David excitedly. 

The ball was soon found and Mother, Susan, and 
David went out on the side porch where the sun was 
still streaming in. 

“Now watch,” said David proudly, as he took the 
ball in his hand. He turned his face toward the sun 
and held the ball in front of him. “See, the part on 
my side is dark. My head is like the earth, the ball 
is the moon. Now it is the dark of the moon!” 

“How do you make a half moon?” asked Susan. 


Povnatis what] like best.” 


He 
“This 


“Just watch and you'll see,” said David. 
moved the ball to the right, then to the left. 
is half-moon.” 

“But why is only half of it there?” Susan asked. 

“It’s all there, all the time,’ David explained. 
“But only the part shows that the sun shines on.” 

“T like the full moon best,” said Mother, and Da- 
vid proudly showed her how to put the ball in the 
full sunlight with no shadows, to simulate a full 
moon. 

“The moon is one of God’s creations,” said 
Mother. -“It is our nearest neighbor, even though it 
is a quarter of a million miles away. Our God has 
made a marvelous world, full of wonders.” 


— Josef Scaylea from A. Devaney, N.Y. 
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third week 
A Bible Poem 


“Can you bind the chains of the Pleiades, 


or loose the cords of Orion? 
Can you lead forth the Mazzaroth 
or can you guide the Bear with 
Do you know the ordinances of the 


Can you establish their rule on the earth?” 


Lights at Night 


For the stars that twinkle 
Through the velvet night, 
For the sky so beautiful 

With their silver light. — 


For the little firefly 
With its glowing spark, 
Like a tiny candle 
Winking in the dark. 


For the pale moon shining 
Through the poplar trees, 


Splashing moonlight on the dark— 
Thank You, God, for these. 


Theme: Stars 


in their season, 
its children? 
heavens? 


—Job 38:31-33. 


—Dorothy Walter 


Things To Do (P.J) 

Read Amos 5:8 and Job 9:9 
for. other Bible poems about the 
planets. 

Simple books on astronomy will 
be useful as you plan with your 
family some nights out-of-doors. 
Fun with Astronomy, by Mae and 
Ira Freeman; The Stars for Chil- 
dren, by Gaylord Johnson; and 
The Golden Book of Science are 
good books to own or to borrow 
from your public library. If you 
have already made a visit to a 
planetarium, this will be a big 
help. If you have not gone, do so 
if at all possible. 

Watch for meteoric showers. 
They are exciting. Some families 
take trips to colleges where there 
are good telescopes. Perhaps one 
is near you., 

The Dipper, North Star, Orion 
nebula, the Pleiades, may all be 
seen with the naked eye. . 


The Family — 
Plans for College (P,J) 
David looked up from his sci- 
ence book. “Dad, I could use a 
good telescope to study the stars 
and do better homework.” 
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“Son, the kind of telescope I’d 
like to see you use is expensive,” 
said Daddy. “I have a pretty 
good idea, though. I think the 
whole family could enjoy it and 
learn more at the same time.” 

Susan came into the room to 
hear what Daddy was saying. 

Daddy went on, “We could go 
to Cousin Mark’s college. They 
have there a fine telescope and the 
public can use it. How about go- 
ing this coming Saturday?” 

David beamed. “Ill begin to 
jot down the things I want to look 
for. Will the kids be surprised 
when I tell them how I’m going 
to study science in popee! At 
my age, too!” 


The Big Dipper (K) 


Supper was over. Mother, 
Daddy, and the twins, John and 
Jane, had finished the dishes. 

“Let’s sit in the. back yard,” 
said Daddy. The twins loved to 
sit in the yard with Daddy and 
Mother. It made the nighttime 
such a happy time. 

Daddy said, ‘First, let’s look 
for all of the ‘things we see only 
at night.” 


—Lil & Al Bloom 


John said, “I see my dog asleep 
in his house! He doesn’t go there 
in the daytime.” 

Mother said, “I see shadowa 
that are not the same as daytime 
shadows.” 

Jane looked up, “I see the 
moon. It makes the shadows, 
doesn’t it, Mother?” 

“I see a Dipper,” 

“Show me,” said Jane. “Me, 
too,” chimed in John. 

They looked carefully as Daddy 
counted the stars that made the 
handle and the stars for the cup. 
Sure enough, it looked just like a 
big dipper. 

“Why do they call it a Big Dip- 
per?” asked John. 

“Because there is a Little Dip- 
per, too. We will look for it when ~ 
we are sure you can find the big 
one,” said Daddy. 

The family sat quietly looking 
at the stars. Mother put her arms 
around the twins, saying, 

“For the stars that twinkle 

Thru the velvet night 

Thank you, God, for these.” 

It seemed like a bedtime prayer. 
John yawned sleepily. 


said Daddy. 


~ 


HEARTHSTONE 


Question-and-Answer Fun (P.J) 


Now that you have had fun to- 
gether, learning about the sun, 
moon, and stars, try to play a 
question-and-answer game. 

1. What planet has_ twelve 
moons, three larger than our own? 
Joyidnf 


2. What planet is closest to the. 


sun? 
AINIIOII 

3. What makes a half-moon? 
‘UOOUI IY} UO MOPrYs s,yLIea IYI], 

4. How long does it take for 
the moon to go around the earth? 
skep 26:12 : | 

5. What planet has rings? 
UINILS | 

6. What planet has a tempera- 
ture of 350 degrees below zero? 
snueiy 

7. What heavenly body is a 
great ball of white-hot gas? 
eS EL 

8. What planet takes the long- 
est time to go around the sun? 
steak gyZ “ond 


—Don Knight 


Theme: The Lord Is His Name 


The Lord Is His Name (K) 


John and Jane loved Sunday 
dinnertime. While the family ate, 
Mother and Daddy listened as 
Jane and John told about their 
morning at church school. | 

“I held the Bible> today,” 
boasted John. 

“I helped read,” said Jane. 
“We read about the Lord.” 


“And we sang my favorite 
song,” said John. 
Then both Jane and John sang, 
“Give thanks to the Lord, 
for he is good.” 


Daddy asked, “Do you know 
that you are singing a verse from 
the Bible? It is one of my favor- 
ites, too.” . 


Mother looked at her family. 
“That’s one of my favorite verses, 
too,’ she said. “The Lord is 
good. When I say those words, I 
think of many things. One I 
think of is that God gave me a 
family to love and care for.” 


John said, “I think about the 
sun and the moon.” 


wind, 


fourth week 


“And don’t forget the stars and 
the Big Dipper,” said Jane. 

“When you mention these 
things it makes me remember a 
verse we read ‘O Lorp my God, 
thou art very great,” Daddy said. 
“A God who planned for such a 
beautiful world, for happy families, 
for churches and church school 
teachers, surely is a great God.” 

“T think so, too,” added John 
as he took the last sip of milk from 
his glass. 


A Prayer 


For all your goodness and love, 
O Father, 


We give thee thanks. 


For your plans for earth and sea 
and sky, 


We give thee thanks. 


For the beauty of the earth and 
the beauty of love, 


We give thee thanks. 


Help us to see and wonder and 
praise thee, 


The Lord is thy name. 


Two Bible Poems 


For lo, he who forms the mountains, and creates the 


and declares to man what is his thought; 
who makes the morning darkness, 

and treads on the heights of the earth— 
the Lorn, the God of hosts, is his name! 


He who made the Pleiades and Orion, 

and turns deep darkness into the morning, 

and darkens the day into night, 
who calls for the waters of the sea, 

and pours them out upon the surface of the earth, 
the Lorp is his name. 


—Amos 4:13; 5:8. 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul! 
O Lorp my God, thou art very great! 
Thou art clothed with honor and majesty, 

who coverest thyself with light as with a garment, 
who hast stretched out the heavens like a tent,... 
who makest the clouds thy chariot, 

who ridest on the wings of the wind, 
who makest the winds thy messengers. 


—Psalm 104: 1-4. 
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aS fo the Keene 


by Grace W. McGavran 


“LET’S GO to visit Mr. and Mrs. Jones,” sug- 
gested Daddy. “They are new people in our church. 
We should get acquainted.” 

“All of us?” asked nine-year-old Sue. 

“Why not?” 

Mother looked doubtful. ‘The twins are only 
five. They aren’t very good at being quiet yet.” 

Daddy spread out his hands and wiggled his 
shoulders. “So what? The Joneses won’t mind if 
they aren’t still.” 

So all of them drove over to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones. 

Alas! and alas! 

Mrs. Jones was so fidgety she nearly fell off her 
chair being afraid that Betsy and Patsy would touch 
something or break something. Mr. Jones showed 
he wasn’t used to children. He tried to talk to the 
twins and used such big words that they just walked 
away because they couldn’t understand. 

Mother looked distressed. ““Oh, dear!” she said, 
under her breath. 

Sue smiled at Mrs. Jones. “Mrs. Jones, may I 
take Betsy and Patsy out to play on the sidewalk?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Jones looked much relieved. Then she began 
to worry. “There isn’t a thing I can give you to 
play with,” she said. “I just don’t have a thing.” 

“We can manage,” said Sue. 

“Thank you, darling,” said Mother. 

Sue took the twins outdoors. She went to the car 
and got a piece of twine she always kept in the car 
pocket. “Let’s play horses,” she said. 

“Oh! Goody!” both the twins squealed. 
be the horses, Sue.” 

Sue tied one end of the twine.around Patsy’s waist, 
the other around Betsy’s. She took the middle and 
was the driver. Up and down the sidewalk they gal- 
loped. Then they went more slowly. Sue called out 
“Gee” and “Haw” just like great-uncle Ben did on 
the farm. 

Betsy and Patsy turned in the right directions. 
“Whoa!” shouted Sue. The twins stopped. 

What fun it was. 

At last the grown-ups came out from the house. 


“Tet us 


Curriculum writer for children’s materials, 3515 North East Hill Street, 
Vancouver, Washington. 
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Mrs. Jones had a plate in her hand. “Can horses 
eat cake?” she asked. 

“Sure!” said the twins and Sue together. 
you, Mrs. Jones.” 

Mrs. Jones had a huge piece of cake for each of 
them. “I didn’t know children could act so nicely,” 
she said. ‘Come and see me again. Next time [ll 
have a game you can play inside the house.” 

“That will be fun,” said Sue. “We'll come again. 
Wed like to.” ; 

Happy good-bys were said. As the car carried 
them home Daddy smiled. ‘Sue came to the rescue! 
Good work, Sue. You helped Mr. and Mrs, Jones 
to like our church.” 

“Tm glad,” said Sue, smiling happily. 


“Thank 


“Let’s play horses,” Sue said. 


llustrated by Winifred Jewell 


HEARTHSTONE ~ 


Keeping 
Contemporary 


by 
Edward B. 


Jones 


The kind of world in which children 
are being reared makes an imperative 
upon parents and teachers to keep 


up—yes, even with rockets! 


THE BOY SITTING ACROSS 
FROM ME at my desk had come 
with a problem. His parents did 
not understand him. He could 
not talk to them. They thought 
that the things about which he was 
concerned were things that a 
young person should not be trou- 
bled about. When answers were 
forthcoming from the parents they 
were usually “yes” or “no” with 
little or no explanation or discus- 
sion. We talked for some time 
about his school work, his hopes, 
his ambitions, his faith, We 


touched on topics all the way from. 


John Stewart Mill’s On Liberty to 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. As 
he left my study he remarked, 
“When will parents ever learn that 
times have changed and things just 
aren't like they used to be when 
they were kids?” 


_The_ author is minister ‘of Narberth Presby- 
terian Church, Narberth, Pennsylvania. 


JUNE, 1961 


That is a good question—when 
will they? When will parents 
learn that the methods used by 
dear old Miss Freeland in the Oak 
Grove one-room school are not 
adequate to meet the needs of 
present-day children or young per- 
sons? Grandfather could remark 
casually that last evening he saw 
the doctor’s new horse and rig, 
while today his grandson can re- 
mark, just as casually, that he hap- 
pened to see the satellite pass over- 
head last night. Times have 
changed. 

If Christian parents are going 
to fulfill their responsibility toward 
their children today, they are go- 
ing to have to do some serious 
thinking about what our schools, 
both public and the Sunday church 
schools, are trying to do with our 
young people. They are going to 
have to consider seriously the kind 
of world in which their children 


— Harold Lindner from A. Devaney, N.Y. 


are being reared. They must be- 
come aware of the tremendous 
pressures being applied to their 
sons and daughters; pressures 
which they as young people never 
had to experience thirty or forty 
years ago. 

First of all—let’s face it—the 
contemporary approach to educa- 
tion has done almost a complete 
about face in the last half-century. 
Parents would do well not only to 
be interested in the marks Susan 
is making in English but also to be 
equally concerned with what Mrs. 
Green is trying to accomplish 
through her English class. Briefly, 
let us look at a few of the princi- 
ples which govern modern educa- 
tion. 

Our children are considered to 
be people, not miniature adults. 
Therefore their education is aimed 
not only at preparing them for the 
future but also at preparing them 
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to live now among their contempo- 
raries. Children are people today, 
consequently anything common to 
their everyday life is legitimate 
subject matter. 

Because children are people, 
modern education makes a de- 
cided effort to accommodate itself 
to the child, not the child to edu- 
cation. ‘Today’s classes are much 
less formal than they were several 
decades ago. Opportunity is 
given to the pupil to participate 
in the class through reports, ques- 
tions, and projects. Children are 
made to feel more at home 
through the free-and-easy atmos- 
phere of the classroom, where a 
feeling of “all learning together” 
is fostered. Parents should recog- 
nize that such methods as role- 
playing or buzz-sessions are not 
merely “newfangled” methods of 
keeping the children busy. They 


have proved to be very definite 
aids to pupils in the learning sit- 
uation. 

Increasingly, efforts are being 
made to give the young person op- 
portunity to develop at the rate 
best suited to his abilities. Pro- 
vision is made in our better schools 
for an extremely bright youngster 
to exercise his talents and not be 
hindered by the “class average.” 
If a child’s ability does not come 
up to the “class average,” provi- 
sion is made to provide the proper 
challenge to the youngster and to 
provide an attainable goal for him. 
Because contemporary education 
is an education for life, those pro- 
grams which were once considered 
“extracurricular’ are now an 
integral part of the over-all plan. 

Not only educational methods 
have changed within the past few 
decades, but also the subject 


matter has changed. Atomic reac- 
tors are studied in physics classes. 
Students in English classes are 
subjected to philosophers and 
authors, who, at one time, were 
only known to college seniors. 
The whole learning pace has been 
speeded up. Whereas it took us 
a year on a particular subject, the 
same subject is now taught in one 
semester, and with additional ma- 
terial. Recently a friend told me 
that his eighth-grade son asked for 
some help with a math problem. 
To my friend’s surprise, his son 
was being taught a method of 
bookkeeping which he had learned 
when a junior in college! Jokes 
about father doing the kid’s home- 
work may soon be a thing of the 
ast! 

“The old order passeth away,” 
and the modern parent will do 
well to keep abreast of what is 

(Continued on page 28) 


PN Gey ACh ae ORD SE by Ollie James Robertson 


Puzzle No. 1 


1. Animal which gives us milk 
2. A musical poem 
3. Very little 


Answers: 
(ua, ‘ase Yel) ¢ ‘ON 9[zZzNg 
(Ae8 ‘epy ‘“sid) 7 “ON 2]zzng 
(29M ‘spo ‘moo) [ ‘ON 23zzNg 
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The words that fit into these crossword squares are the samé both up 
and down. 


1. A hoofed animal 


2. Girls name 


3. Happy 


1. Small gnawing animal 
2. To grow old - 
3. A number 


HEARTHSTONE ~ 


_ —Courtesy of L. C. Lemons 


; Begin with a deep and a true love for each other 


WHEN PLANNING FOR A 
SPECIAL EVENING SERVICE, 
called “Sweetheart’s Night,” I 
asked the married couples of our 
church to write out two or three 
things which, from their experi- 
ence, help to make married life 
happy. 
It seemed like a simple ques- 
tion, but it evidently wasn’t too 
easy to answer. ‘The number of 
letters that I received was not 
large; and some of the replies, as 
well as some of the comments that 
folks made to me, indicated that 
the couples had never given any 
particular thought to why they 
"were happily married. Wrote one 

woman: “It never entered my 
| head before to think up any good 
_reasons why my husband and I 
_ are happily married.” 

An interesting thing, however, 
is that from the comparatively 
: small number of letters which I 

_ received there emerged as good an 
E outline of how people can be 

happily married as one could 
_ derive from a sizable book. 

To be happy, it appears neat 
the letters, marriage must begin 
with two persons deeply and truly 
loving each other. “There must 

9c love to start any marriage,” 
te one woman, looking back 


over more than forty years of 
happy married life. 

In one instance, husband and 
wife wrote separate replies. The 
wife’s reply was more detailed; 
but the husband explained their 
happy marriage in just two 
words: “My wife.” In another 
instance, the letter reads, “Our 
marriage has been a happy one 
from the very beginning, for we 
started out with love as the con- 
trolling force of our lives. Love 
and kindness have made our life 
one long happy dream for fifty- 
four years.” 

Where there is true love, many 
imperfections in husband or wife 
can be overlooked or readily for- 
given. One wife writes, “When 
we were first married, I thought 
we each had some faults that 
could be corrected if brought to 
light. So I suggested that we each 
make a list of the other one’s 
faults and on New Year’s Eve ex- 
change lists. We did, and I had 
a nice long list prepared. I 
thought, ‘Well, this will show 
something.’ It did; for when I 
read my husband’s list, it merely 
said, ‘I love you too much to see 
your faults.’ ” 

A happy marriage contains 
shared interests and activities of a 


Husbands and wives share their insights on 


Boa Jo. be 
Happily | = | 


by J. Francis F. Peak 


mutually enjoyable kind. ‘There 
is generally trouble ahead when 
husband and wife begin to find 
their interests and activities mov- 
ing in different directions. 

From the vantage ground of 
forty-seven years of happy married 
life, a husband and wife began 
their letter with these ’ words: 
“We have at all times shared each 
other’s trials and troubles, and 
enjoyed each other’s companion- 
ship wherever we may be or go.” 
They also believe that children 
bring -a shared interest of the 
finest and strongest kind into mar- 
ried life: ‘Our two children have 
been our greatest blessing during 
our married life.” Another couple 
wrote, “Children brought much 
happiness, also many cares, keep- 
ing us so busy that we were never 
tempted to stray from the straight 
and narrow way.” 

Husband and wife, if they 
would be truly happy, must be 
mutually considerate in all the 
relationships of life. It is a wise 
as well as a loving husband who 
continues to be as attentive to his 
wife as he was in courtship days. 
Writes one appreciative wife 
about her husband: “He still 
maintains the nice little attentions 
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toward me that he did before 
marriage.’ 

Another wife writes of the con- 
stant effort that she and _ her 
husband put forth to practice in 
the home the same courtesies that 
are shown to those outside the 
home. Still another wife writes 
that, after talking about the letter 
that they wanted to write, she and 
her husband “decided that the 
thing that has meant most to our 
happiness and contentment is that 
we try, every day, to be mutually 
helpful to each other. Sometimes 
it takes patience, sometimes sym- 
pathy and understanding, and 
other times, just plain hard work.” 

The writer of this letter is 
obviously right about “plain hard 
work,” for another wife has made 
this appreciative remark about her 
husband: “He has always as- 
sumed the responsibility for the 
janitor work of the home with 
never a complaint.” 

One wife referred to a broad- 
cast in which a prominent chef 
said that the secret of a happy 
marriage is for the bride to know 
how to make good sauces. ‘Then 
she \ adds,e. sli ppaatraid. & that 
wouldn’t work out in my case, 


because I learned a long time ago 
that the way to my husband’s 
heart was not through his stom- 
ach, but through a firm massage 
of his tired, stiff muscles when 
he comes home from a busy day in 
the shop.” 

To be happily married, it ap- 
pears from the letters, there must 
be mutual respect, confidence, and 
trust of the highest order. A num- 
ber of the writers agree on this 
point: ‘Recognizing one’s mate 
as an individual and not as a 
possession, having complete trust 
and belief in each other,” says one 
letter. ‘““Truthfulness, confidence 
in each other, respect for each 
other,” says another letter. ‘“Con- 
fide in one another, respect one 
another’s feelings at all times,” 
says a third letter. “We have 
always had faith and confidence 
in each other,’ says a fourth 
letter. “Avoid deception,” says a 
fifth letter. A sixth letter, from a 
younger married couple, declares, 
“Our marriage was built on per- 
fect trust in each other. Our 
trust is such that we have friends 
of both sexes, and are never afraid 
to accept invitations anywhere, as 
we are free to come and go alone 


a Bcc and Marriage Oe am 


dreamers, 


The poets, 


and _ sentimentalists have PSR 
done a great deal to put dark glasses on people when 


during courtship and marriage. 


or together. We work to enter- 
tain each other’s friends.” Sy 

Husbands and wives must know 
how to settle their differences in 
a friendly way. Married folks who 
claim that they have never had a 
quarrel have either a _ poor 
memory or lack spirit; for two 
persons of forceful character, no 
matter how much they love each 
other, are bound to have differ- 
ences of opinion. 

The folks who wrote to me have 
had plenty of differences; but they 
have been big enough in spirit and 
Christian enough to know how to 
deal with those differences with- 
out letting them spoil their mar- 
ried life. One man _ uses the 
technique of silence, for his wife 
writes, “I have an affectionate 
husband who keeps silent when a 
disagreement verges on the brink 
of an argument.” In another 
family, husband and wife have 
learned to talk over differences of 
opinion in a frank and honest 
manner, without anger. 

Still another husband and wife 
give this as one of their rules: 
“Don’t let differences of opinion 
hang fire. Settle them amicably 
once and for all.” Then there is 


by Jane Sherrod Singer 
False 


True 


it comes to romancing and marital bliss. Like the 
astronomer who fell in the hole because he» was 
watching the stars instead of looking for the ruts, 
one needs to have eyes on the sky and feet on the 
ground. What do you think about these statements? 


Indicate with a check (X) in the appropriate col- » 
umn, those that are true and those that are false., 


(P.S. The answers are based on research studies . . » 
so look out.) (See Answers on pages 23 and 30) — 


7. In a secure relationship between 


married couples, there is no need 
for gestures of affection, such as 
kissing or a pat oa the hand. 


8..In most happy families there is 


a definite authority in the house- 
hold. 


7 9 It is desirable for husbands to be 


older than their wives. 


True False ~ “10. “Tn-laws” are the basis of many 


1. Children can weld a marriage 
that is having problems. 

2. The ideal marriage has no prob- 
lems. 

3. Sexual adjustment is a prime 
element in a successful marriage. 

4. Love conquers all issues between ’ 
a boy or girl, man or woman, 
wife or husband. 

5. For every person there is only 
one “soul mate” in a lifetime. 

6. Money issues are a major con- 
tributing factor to antagonisms_ 


=-=-=-s-— ----—™ 
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- family problems and divorces. 
1. Women are generally happiest 
when they marry or go with men 
are their intellectual supe- 
riors. . 


|, where there is great 
us member of the 
I] m marry again. 

s attact each other. 

e makes the heart grow 


3 a wife and 


--+7-- 


—_—---- 


the husband and wife who tell of 

this wise agreement: “We agreed 
never to remain angry for more 
than an hour. Then one or the 
other must apologize. Generally, 
we laugh and both forget it—not 
giving in, but forgetting it en- 
tirely.” 

Those who enter into marriage 
must have a will to succeed, a 
firm intention to make their mar- 
riage turn out happily. It is for 
want of this spirit that many 
marriages are failing today. They 
are entered into lightly, the at- 
titude being, “Well, if my mar- 
riage doesn’t work out, I can get 
a divorce and try again with some- 
body else.” 

How different is the spirit re- 
flected in this letter! A wife 
writes, “I think to make a success 
of married life you should put 
your whole heart and soul into 
your home and family and every- 
thing that you do. In a way you 
play the game of give and take.” 
Is it any wonder that the husband 
added these words to his wife’s 
letter? ‘My experience of forty- 
two years of married life has been 
very agreeable—due to a loyal 
and genial wife and putting our 
trust in God.” 

Catch the spirit, too, of this 
letter: “I don’t think that mar- 
riage is a fifty-fifty proposition but 
the full-time job of one hundred 
per cent co-operation from both 
parties. Try to make your partner 
happy, and you'll end up hap- 
pier.” 

A positive spirit toward the 
whole of life provides the right 
basis for married life. Another 
writer puts it simply, “to get 
pleasure out of performing my 
daily duties.” 

To be happily married, it ap- 
pears from the letters, there needs 
to be a firm undergirding of re- 
ligion, the entrance of both hus- 
band and wife into the Christian 
faith and the Christian spirit. 

A stranger, not knowing the 
writers, and reading the letters, 
might have concluded that religion 
meant very little to many of those 
who gave their reasons for having 
a happy married life. Yet, all the 
writers are among the most regu- 
lar in their attendance at church; 
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and they are genuine in their 
personal practice of faith and 
prayer. How is this slight refer- 
ence to religion to be explained? 

When I mentioned that few had 
referred to religion, one woman 
said that she had not written any- 
thing about religion because she 
felt that it might appear that she 
was trying to make a good im- 
pression upon her minister. When 
I remarked that apparently re- 
ligion functioned as a morale 
builder in marriage and made 
possible the characteristics that 
contribute to happy marriage, she 
agreed at once that religion under- 
girds everything else. 

There were, of course, some 
quite definite references to re- 
ligion. For instance, one husband, 
already quoted, spoke of how he 
and his wife put their trust in 
God. His wife closed her reply 
by speaking of the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which passes 
all understanding and _ endures 
forever. “We found Christian 
ideals very necessary to a happy 
home,” was the simple but mean- 
ingful statement of one writer. At 
more length, one couple wrote, 
“We have asked God for his divine 
blessings over our home and our- 
selves, and to this we attribute 
our forty-seven years of happiness 
in our married life. We are ask- 
ing the Almighty for the privilege 
of good health and strength to 
allow us to celebrate our fifty 
years of married life together.” 

Religion, taken earnestly and 
practiced to the best of our human 
ability, contributes more to happy 
married life than those who have 
never known what it means to 
live without Christian faith can 
realize. According to Dr. Hornell 
Hart, professor of social ethics at 
Duke University, religious people 
marry more successfully than do 
irreligious people. 

“A truly happy marriage,” said 
one of the letters, “has a lot of 
fun and laughter in it.” It cer- 
tainly does! Your marriage is 
much more likely to have fun and 
laughter in it, if first it has true 
religion—Christian faith and prac- 
tice; the companionship of‘ Christ; 
his saving grace and _ sustaining 
power. 
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~~ Answers to “A Love 
and Marriage Quiz” 


(See page 22) 


1. False: Studies show that 50 
per cent of all divorced cou- 
ples have children. Dr. Mary 
Calderone in her book Release 
From Sexual Tensions com- 
ments that couples in real 
trouble who expect a new 
child to bridge gaps in mar- 
riage are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

2. False: Clark W. Blackburn 
of the Family Service Associa- 
tion says: “Certainly the ma- 
jority of marriages are success- 
ful. However, any close 
relationship brings problems 
and perhaps marriage is the 
closest of human relationships. 
There are bound to be differ- 
ences and major arguments at 
one time or another. Mar- 
riages tend to follow cycles. 
There are ups and downs of 
happiness and devotion.” 

3. False: Sex, according to Dr. 
Mary S. Calderone, is not the 
cure-all for a wholesome re- 
lationship between men and 
women. It takes mutual en- 
joyment and interest. Accord- 
ing to Professor Bossard ‘Sex 
often has been unduly em- 
phasized. . . . The force of 
romantic attraction defies in- 
telligence.” 

. False: Francis E. Merrill of 
Dartmouth College feels that 
relationships built on this idea 
are likely to run into trouble. 
Father John L. Thomas, 
Catholic family sociologist 
says: ‘‘Marriage involves liv- 
ing with a person, not just 
loving with him or her. Ro- 
mance itself is not enough.” 

5. False: Professor James A. 
Bossard, University of Penn- 
sylvania: “The idea _ that 
there is just one person fated 
for another is fiction. Behavior 
of young people belies this. 
They fall in love not for just 
once . . . but repeatedly.” 

6. False: Eugene  Jonquet, 
Family Service Association, 
Spokane, Washington: “We 
rarely find that serious marital 

(Continued on page 30) 
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] e God's Children, All 


Two meeting plans for parents classes and discussion groups 


based on the article “All Families of One Father,” page 4 


Purpose 

To help parents understand 
and find practical ways of resolv- 
ing misunderstandings about peo- 
ple of other racial or cultural 
background. This discussion 
group should help parents discover 
acceptable Christian ways of 
teaching their children brother- 
hood. It is hoped that the meet- 
ing, itself will serve to enlighten 
parents, that they might come to 
understand that racial and social 
differences are no more dangerous 
or divisive of the human family 
than differences of personality and 
talent are to a smaller family unit. 


Suggestions to the Leader 


People have many approaches 
to the brotherhood of man. There 
are many degrees of understand- 
ing. The leader will have to use 
tact in his approach. Read the 
study article “All Families of One 
Father” and then write out the 
things you would like to see ac- 
complished with this meeting. 
Compare your aims with the pur- 
pose stated above. Pray for guid- 
ance and inspiration to achieve 
these ends. Plan the meeting with 
these objectives or aims in mind. 

There are several ways for the 
group to “get into” this subject. 
Here are some suggestions. <A 
panel discussion, or role-playing 
of some incidents showing how 
people fear and distrust others 
who are different from themselves, 
would set the stage for a discus- 
sion of how everyday situations 
develop, and what Christians gen- 
erally do about them. What 
should be done may then be dis- 
- cussed. 


Examples: 
1. A Negro family is moving in 
nearby, and you and your child 
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hear an un-Christian conversation 
between some prejudiced neigh- 
bors. 

2. A birthday party turns out 
to be mixed, and one mother ob- 
jects. 

3. A child of another race per- 
sists in fighting with the other chil- 
dren at school, and seems to pick 
on your child in particular. 

The group may wish to decide 
what their particular reactions 
would be and then draw construc- 
tive conclusions about how a 
Christian should handle the situa- 
tion. ° 

Another approach to this meet- 
ing might be an “I Remember 
...” period of sharing when those 
in the group relate interesting ex- 
periences they have had with per- 
sons of other racial or ethnic 
background. The purpose of this 
part of the meeting is to create 
a climate of warmth and under- 
standing for peoples of the world. 
Someone from the South may re- 
member the fine Christian Negro 
nursemaid of his childhood. An- 
other may have had Spanish 
neighbors whose special holidays 
and festivals fascinated him. 
There may be veterans of the 
armed services who have vivid 
memories of unusual customs or 
heart-warming incidents they wit- 
nessed. These experiences should 
show the contribution someone 
made to the happiness, pleasure, 
comfort, or welfare of others. 
The leader may wish to ask some 
persons ahead of time to be pre- 
pared to enter this sharing period, 
so that this part of the program 
does not bog down. 


The Meeting 


Use fifteen or twenty minutes 
to set the stage for discussion, by 
the panel, role-playing, or “I Re- 


member . . .” sketches. 

After a short review of the 
pertinent material in the study 
article, lead into a discussion of 
the particular problems parents 
have when trying to teach their 
children brotherhood. Seek ans- 
wers to such questions as these: 

“Are there road blocks to such 
teaching in our community?” 
“What are they?” 

“What constructive ways may 
we find to detour or destroy these 
roadblocks?” 

“Can groups of parents do more 
than single sets of parents?” 
“How?” 

“How can each individual set 
of parents supply a home atmos- 
phere which does not foster preju- 
dice or fear of others unlike our- 
selves?” 

Jot down valuable suggestions 
or conclusions on the chalkboard. 
Past experiences of individuals 
exposed to the light of group 
guidance can bring about a desire 
for improved Christian parent- 
hood. ‘The early sharing in the 
meeting should be constructive, 
but the later discussion period can 
include actual emotional dilemmas 
in which the parents present find 
themselves. 

Try to develop free exchange 
by informal room arrangement 
and an atmosphere of relaxed 
procedure. There may be some 
present who hold seriously differ- 
ing opinions from those of the 
rest of the group. 

Seek to help the whole group 
recognize that we are all at differ- 
ent stages of Christian develop- 
ment and that we must begin — 
where we are to take steps toward 
achieving a completely Christian 
view. In summarizing, bring in 
these points: 

(Continued on page 30) 
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2 e This Is My Father’s 


Universe 


by Carol Albright 


Purpose 

This meeting should help par- 
ents become aware of their chil- 
dren’s fears and insecurities in 
today’s chaotic world, discover 
ways to help them find faith in 
God through knowledge of his 
universe, and to find personal 
security in its orderliness. It can 
provide ideas for family growth 
and fellowship through explora- 
tion and understanding of the 
world. 


Suggestions for the Leader 


Study the article, “All Families 
of One Father.” Note the por- 
tions which apply to this subject. 
Have in mind the purpose stated 
above and then write down your 
desired aim or objectives for this 
meeting. 

Prepare to review the pertinent 
points in the study article and 
create an awareness, by your re- 
marks, of the special problems and 
fears confronting today’s children. 
Note the.special pressures brought 
about by the space age, threat of 
nuclear war, broken family ties, 
rootlessness, and a mobile popu- 
lation, as well as secularism, ma- 
terialism, and other changes in 
values present today, which present 
to youth a picture of instability; an 
unpredictable, topsy-turvy world. 
Parents need to be fully aware 
of this nameless fear which pur- 
sues their children, and seek ways 
to establish an understanding of 
the basic securities of a God- 
created universe. Reality can be 
coped with if it is faced. It is 
the fear of the unknown which 

frightens, destroys confidence, and 
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causes the innocent child-mind to 
be filled with nameless dangers to 
his well-being. 

Create an atmosphere for shar- 
ing in the room arrangement of 
the place where the group will 
meet. A circle sometimes makes 
for relaxed sharing because every- 
one can look into the face of those 
who speak. 

If you use the panel discussion 
suggested below, make sure the 
members receive a copy of the 
suggested illustrations and points 
to bring out. They may use these 
as starters for their own ideas. 


The Meeting 


1. Present the review of “All 
Families of One Father.” 

2. Ask those present to reach 
back into their memories and 
share with the group some of their 
nearly forgotten childhood fears. 
Draw out the fact that these fears 
were mostly based upon the un- 
known, or something not fully 
understood. This period should 
provide further insight into the 
child-mind. 

3. Select some fears mentioned 
(for example, fear of water or 
animals). Divide into smaller 
groups to discuss how such fear 
can be overcome. Below is an 
example of what a group may 
come up with. (Allow fifteen 
minutes for this.) 

The child is afraid of water and 
his parents wish to help him over- 
come this fear. Play in the bath- 
tub with mother supervising will 
be one of the early steps. The 
parents may secure a Red Cross 
booklet on teaching a child to 


swim and make a game of the 
stages suggested by it. A family 
wade in a stream on a hike gives 
an opportunity to talk about the 
purposes of water. Swimming as 
a family in a private pool excludes 
the possibility of the child being 
frightened by public pool rowdies. 
Seeing others, whom he loves, 
swimming may help. Conversa- 
tion about the importance of 
water to all life may include dis- 
cussions of animal life in water, or 
of how ice or clouds or snow 
forms. Trips to see attractive 
lakes, rivers, water power plants, 
and other places where man’s con- 
trol of water contributes to his 
well-being are of value. Some- 
one may bring out the truth that 
the child can learn to overcome 
his fear intelligently while being 
taught reasonable caution and 
obedience to the laws of nature 
which will help protect him in re- 
lation to his fear. 

The fact that the “Giver of all 
life,’ thinking about our needs 
provided for them, at least in part 
through our water resources, can 
center the child’s consciousness 
and appreciation upon God. Wa- 
ter provides beauty, recreation, 
transportation, food, and drink for 
man.’ Since it is life-giving, it 
need not be feared. Proper respect 
for it and obedience to simple laws 
of nature will insure that it will 
continue to be a blessing and not 
a threat to the child. 

4. The groups should come to- 
gether and brief the whole group 
on their discussions. 

5. A panel discussion may fol- 
low on: How we may teach our 
children faith in God and the 
basic orderliness of the world. 
You may wish to bring out some 
of these points. 

a. A farmer plants, tends, and 
harvests every year sure that, as 
in all of history, God will provide 
the seasons in proper order, and 
the sun, rain, and process of 
growth for his crop. 

b. Continuity of the universe 
may be brought out by such 
illustrations as the faithfulness of 
the sun rising in the east, regularly 

(Continued on page 30) 
1Water for the World by Elizabeth S. Helf- 


man, Lon ns, Green and Co., Inc., $3.75, 
would be helpful for appreciation of water. 
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Purpose: 


To help parents understand the 
implications and meaning of some 
of the changes that have taken 
place in education and how they 
may better help their children in 
their growth and development. 


Preparation: 


A. A Chairman (or a couple 
would do nicely) should be 
selected well in advance to 
contact someone active in 
educational work: a public 
schoolteacher, principal, or 
director of Christian educa- 
tion. They should be asked 
to speak specifically on the 
following questions: 


1. What are some methods 
used in modern educa- 
tion? 

2. What do these try to ac- 
complish? 

3. How successful are they? 

4. What part can parents 
play in modern educa- 
tion? 

B. A devotional leader should 
be secured to conduct the 
brief devotional part of the 
meeting. 

Philippians 3:8-17 might 
be used as the basis upon 
which to build the devo- 
tional. (1) Emphasize 
Paul’s willingness to leave 
behind what he had been 
and had done. Relate the 
truth that many persons 
seem to want the teaching 
of their children to be given 
in the same manner in 
which they were taught. 
They would like to see 
learning accomplished in the 
same way that they learned. 
Such an attitude only closes 
the minds of persons to 
God’s new revelations that 
are constantly being revealed 
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1. Is Your Education Obsolete ? 
by Edward B. Jones 


Ino meeting plans for parents 


classes and discussion groups 


in the minds and hearts of 
teachers and leaders of our 
day. (2) Emphasize Paul’s 
willingness to make the effort 
demanded for growth: 
“straining forward to what 
lies ahead.” To grow, a 
person generally has to put 
forth considerable, disci- 
plined effort. 

C. Families should be contacted 
by postcard with a request 
that parents try to ascertain 
some of the methods used by 
teachers today which were 
not in use several years ago. 

. This might be done through 
classroom observation, con- 
versation with children or 
teachers, or by looking over 
some of the classroom mate- 
rial used by the children. 

D. Either the chairman or 
someone else should be pre- 
pared to introduce the 
speaker and to moderate a 
discussion period following 
the talk. : 


The Meeting: 

A. Greetings at the door 

B. Devotions (10 minute maxi- 
mum) 

C. Speaker (20 to 30 minutes) 

D. Discussion based on_ the 
speaker’s remarks or through 
buzz-groups raise points for 
further discussion by the 
speaker and the parents. 


Alternate to Preparation “A”: 
If no speaker is available, a well- 
prepared moderator might lead the 
meeting by listing all of the vari- 
ous methods which parents have 
found to be in use in schools which 
their children attend. The mod- 
erator would try to draw out from 
the group the possible purpose and 
use of these methods. The above 
mentioned questions could act as 
a guide to the moderator and as 
an outline of his purpose. 


2. Understand. 
Your Child: 


Based on the | 


Purpose: 

To help parents understand the 
pressures which bear upon their 
children in order that they may 
give better understanding and 
guidance to their children in the 
confusing times in which we live. 


Preparation: 


A. Secure a home for the meet- 
ing which has a wide-screen 
television available. Ar- 
range the room so that all 
can see the TV set in rela- 
tive comfort. Provide pen- 
cils and lap pads for those 
who might like to make no- 
tations during the TV per- 


formances. 
B. See suggestions for the devo- 
tional under Preparation 


“B” of the meeting on the 
opposite page and entitled 
“Is Your Education Obso- 
lete?’? The devotional 
leader might use the same 
passage of scripture and a 
brief summary of the two 
points given with the fol- 
lowing additional point. In 
order to grow in wisdom 
and understanding of the 
times in which one lives, it 
is necessary that a person 
must be willing to accept 
help outside of himself: 
“Not having a righteousness 
of my own, based on law, 
but that which is through 
faith in Christ . . . that I 
may know him and_ the 
power of his resurrection, 
. . . because Christ Jesus has 
made me his own.” Hence 
it is necessary that one rely 
upon the best understanding 
and accomplishments of the 
times, but measured in 
worth by the standard of 
Christ and further height- 
ened in meaning through 
God’s revelation in Christ. 
C. The meeting should be 
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ng Contemporary,’ page 19 


planned for an evening when 
one or two popular television 
programs are being _pre- 
sented. These should be 
programs which are usually 
watched by children’ or 
young people. 

. A chairman should be se- 

cured to introduce the pur- 

pose of the meeting and to 
guide the discussion follow- 
ing the programs. 

1. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is to determine, as far 
as possible, the kind of 
influence these specific 
programs might have on 
children and young peo- 
ple. The members of the 
group should be asked to 
keep the following in 
mind as they watch the 
programs: 

a) What positive influ- 
ence might this have? 
(Specific examples) 

b) What negative influ- 
ence might this have? 
(Specific examples) 

c) What was the over-all 
purpose of this TV 
program? 

d) What was the general 
philosophy of life pre- 
sented? 

e) What various reac- 
tions might children, 
young people, and 
adults have? 

f) Were the commercials 
in any way aimed at 
children? 

2. The chairman should also 
keep in mind any influ- 
ences or pressures which 
were a part of the drama 
or program _ being 
watched. 
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by 
Jean Leedale 
Knight 


THE WORD “COUSIN” seems to hold magic to a 
child. When my little girl came home from school an- 
nouncing “Barbie’s my cousin!” I knew that, for today 
at least, Barbie (or Sue, or Mary) was elevated from the 
ranks of mere friend to someone special. Of course, these 
relationships were as unpredictable as they were unfounded. 
But “cousin” was a title not to be treated lightly. 

In moving to new towns and schools frequently, I sensed 
in our children a need for something solid to hold on to, to 
talk about with their friends who had relatives right in 
town. So we began seasoning the mealtime conversation 
(using the term wishfully) with stories about their very 
own cousins. Those boys and girls living at a distance be- 
gan to come alive as we talked of their homes and their 
parents, our children’s aunts and uncles. We read out loud 
bits of letters instead of keeping them just for adult read- 
ing. ‘The interest created in these exciting real cousins 
started the children on writing to them as pen pals. And 
(let me confess) it spurred my correspondence on, too. I 
wrote chatty letters to distant relatives instead of just the 
annual few words on a Christmas card; and received in 
return, news of their branches of the family to pass on to 
my own little brood. All this made names come alive into 
real flesh-and-blood people in my children’s minds, giving 
them a feeling of belonging to a family we could discuss 
intimately, if not visit in person. In this way, our family 
affairs became just that—family affairs. 

Apart from bringing their contemporaries into focus as 
real people, children have a right to know their heritage. 
They ought to know the stock they descend from and the 
part their forebears played in pioneering and developing 
this country. History will come alive in your children’s 
minds if you tell them stories of their ancestors and the 
foundations they laid when this land was young. 

Tracing your own family tree will bring to light a lot 
you did not know yourselves. Old deeds of land, birth 
and marriage certificates and old Bibles will give you valu- 
able information about people who lived and fought and 
worked for their ideals, giving them full dimension instead 
of a mere almost-forgotten name. If possible, talk to the 
oldest members of your families—both sides—as they spin 
tales of the past (and all old people love to reminisce) you 
will pick up many a gem of personalized history to bring 
into table talk about family matters. 

Your local librarian will suggest several good books on 
the subject of tracing family trees if you grow really keen 
on the project. 

Without going too far back into the past, you can give 
your children a feeling of solidarity, a unity with the pres- 
ent and a pride in the past by climbing the family tree. 


The Meeting: 


A. Greetings at the door 
B. Opening devotional and in- 
(Continued on page 30) 


It’s assuring in these days of change and uncertainty, to 
know that all the branches of your family tree are grafted 
to the straight main stem, and solidly rooted in the good 
earth of our land. 
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© Keeping Contemporary 
(Continued from page 20) 


happening in the new order. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for us to imag- 
ine the great forces at work on our chil- 
dren. Pressure from classmates, usually 
quite unintentional, to conform is con- 
stantly with our children at all ages. 
Scholastic competition is even keener 
today than it was only a few years ago. 
College classroom space is not keeping 
up with that needed for our graduating 
seniors, thus making it increasingly dif- 
ficult, for a young person to get into 
the college of his choice unless he is an 
especially gifted individual. — 

All of these pressures are forcing our 
children to grow up too fast. Often by 
the time a_teen-aged young person en- 
ters high school, there is little in life 
which he has not yet experienced, if 
only vicariously. Television brings the 
world—both its good and bad features 
—into our living rooms, and often to 
our dinner tables. Last spring a parent 
noted with alarm that her litle boy, 
who was being promoted from kinder- 
garten to first grade, was required to 
wear a cap and gown, small size to be 
sure, and to pay a diploma fee! Dances 
are held for third and fourth graders, 
and in many sections of the country a 
young person who does not go steady by 
the time he or she is at least a sopho- 
more or a junior in high school, “just 
isn’t with it.” 

Our children desperately need our 
help. How best can we give it? First, 
we must resolve that we will help our 
children live their own lives, not live 
their lives for them. Our faith must 
be sufficiently mature for us to do our 
best, and then we must commit these 
young lives into the hands of God. To 
do our best, we must know what our 
children are reading and watching. All 
too often we as parents answer ques- 
tions which are not being asked. We 
make problems where there are really 
no problems. A parent should not be 
surprised if his offspring should some 
evening ask him just what is wrong 
with cheating in school. Really, the 
parent should feel honored that his 
child should come to him with his prob- 
lem. 

Parents might try reading some of the 
books assigned to their children, not 
the classroom textbooks, but the outside 
reading which is required. Make an at- 
tempt to see the same movies, and 
watch the same television shows as the 
children do. You will be surprised how 
easy it is to start a conversation using 
something which is common to you and 
to your child. Read and discuss some 
of the work that he is required to do 
in school. Seek out his opinion on so- 
cial problems. Once his opinion is 
given, respect it. 

We can have a better opportunity of 
being successful in guiding our children 
if we know the kind of world through 


which they must travel! 
(See meeting plans on pages 26, 27) 
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© When a Father Comes Home 


(Continued from page 12) 


not), may not solve all of the ills that 
may befall a marriage, but the warmth 
of an eager welcoming home can pre- 
vent many of them. Certainly a mother 
who feels she does not carry all of the 
cares of parenthood alone can achieve 
greater compatability as a wife. 

Being a service family, there is the 
ever haunting specter of possible separa- 
tions. Any day, any week may bring a 
separation of a year or more. Our chil- 
dren are young and the young forget 
and grow apart from an absent parent. 
That, we hope to avoid by building so 
many wonderful, exciting memories, 
such rich moments of sharing and soli- 
darity that their hearts will bridge the 
gap. 

Father, through his hours away from 
the children during the day, brings 
home a new era of tolerance when 
mother’s is at its lowest ebb. Day-long 
questions are new for him, even in- 
triguing. The children tousle and tum- 
ble with him, delighting in a scuffle, vie 
for the privilege of saying the evening 
prayer at dinner, though Susan Kelly 
offers little intelligibly other than a 
bowed head and “Amen.” After din- 
ner is over, the last dish put away, and 
finally the little ones tucked into bed— 
all scrubbed and sweet—how positively 
angelic they look! How especially mar- 
velous when a goodnight kiss is followed 
by a bear hug and a child’s whispered,, 
“Tt sure is nice to have Dad home, isn’t 
it?” 


I have to admit it. It sure is! 


© Is Every Other Teen-ager Doing It? 
(Continued from page 11) 


Other nation-wide surveys ‘also show 
that many boys and girls are definitely 
opposed to conformity but inevitably 
are conformists themselves. As a group, 
teen-agers have a social conscience. 
However, many young persons do not 
know quite what to do about social 
problems. Frequently they know what 
they are against. Rarely do they know 
what they are for. 

Young persons find it difficult to live 
up to their own ideas. This was 
indicated by one poll of youth. Only 
26 per cent of the boys questioned in 
this poll acknowledged that they ap- 
proved of smoking. Yet, 52 per cent 
of them smoke. Only 14 per cent of 
the boys approved of drinking. How- 
ever, 45 per cent of them admitted that 
they sometimes drink. 

The pressure of the group and the 
fear of being called “square” or “odd- 
ball” causes young persons many strug- 
gles with themselves. Their desires for 
acceptance and status with their own 
age group are frequently at war with 
what they believe to be right. 

A father of two teen-agers expressed 
his concern over such teen-age struggles. 
He asked: 


} 


“Which is best for our teen-agers- 
conforming or not conforming?” | 

This is a difficult question to answei 
It cannot and should not be alway 
an either/or proposition. The importar 
thing for parents to understand is thz 
it is in the home where their son 
and daughters should develop thei 
basic character. A Christian hom 
should develop a youngster’s ability t 
determine what is right and what :; 
wrong in a given situation. The teer 
agers need to be given help in formu 
lating and committing themselves t 
certain basic Christian principles. The 
also need opportunities to observe othe 
Christians who have committed them 
selves to God in Christ and are reflect 
ing their commitment in their live 
Christian parents who hope their teen 
agers will follow Christian principle 
instead of what “everyone else does 
must set their teen-agers right example: 
not yielding to wrong group pressure 
themselves. 

Christian parents can help their teen 
agers think for themselves and discove 
and develop their own particular inte1 
ests and talents. Christian parents cai 
help their teen-agers dare to be differ 
ent. Even encouraging a teen-ager t 
display a bit of individuality in his o 
her manner of dress could be a ste 
toward the young person’s learning t 
not always do what everyone else i 
doing. 

Christian parents can greatly ai 
their teen-agers by showing a genuin 
interest in the activities that thei 
churches offer for youth. While parent 
cannot eliminate unfavorable grou 
pressures at school and in the com 
munity, they can help to create an 
maintain a church youth program tha 
attracts consecrated young people wh 
can encourage and support each othe 
in endeavoring to learn and do what i 
right rather than what is done. 

Christian parents can help their teen 
agers determine what they are for a 
well as what they are against. Ther 
the young people will not only be abl 
to resist always doing what everyon: 
else is doing, but—and of greater im 
portance—they will be prepared to liv 
purposefully. 


© Biblegram Solution 


(Biblegram on page 2) 


Solution: “I will call to mind the 
deeds of the Lorn; yea, I will remem 
ber thy wonders of old. I will meditate 
on all thy work, and muse on thy 
mighty deeds” (Ps. 77:11-12). 


The Words 

A Clown I Timid Q Wind . 
B Eye J Yo-yo R Toll — 
C Field K Thumb S Worm 
D Lily L Eagle T Storm 
E Dime M Shift U Rented 
F Liked N Marsh | V Delay 
G Hole O Hold W Talon 
H White  P Stern 
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Should teachers encourage children to attend church worship? 


Q I AM a teacher of primary 
children, ages, six, seven, and 
eight. Our minister has asked 
that the teachers do all they can 
to encourage their children to at- 
tend church services. It has been 
impractical for us to have an ex- 
tended session of Sunday church 
school because of lack of space. 

I am aware that all children 
don’t respond to church services 
in the same way and that some 
children seem to be able to be 
fairly still and quiet much easier 
than others. However, I have felt 
that if the child was old enough 
to go to school, it was not asking 
too much to expect him to go to 
church. 

The parents of my children do 
not want the child to go unless he 
wants to. First, they say that 
when they were children they were 
made to go and they do not intend 
to make their children go. Sec- 
ond, they say the children don’t 
get anything out of the service. 

When I ask the children in Sun- 
day school about going to church, 
many of them say they can’t go 
because their mothers don’t go. 
How can I help the parents see 
the importance of the child being 
in Sunday school and church wor- 
ship? Is my position in regard to 
church attendance wrong? 


A LET ME express apprecia- 
tion for the very sensible manner 
in which you are approaching the 
problem of church attendance for 
primary children. I agree with 
you that an extended session for 
these children is very desirable, a 
session in which there is ample op- 


The Counselor is Head of the Department of 
Religious Education, Boston University School of 
Theology. Ah 
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portunity for play, study, and 
worship on their level. Further- 
more, I find myself tending to be 
in sympathy with your position 
that when there is not an ex- 
tended session, a child who is old 
enough to go to school is old 
enough to go to the morning 
church service. 

At the same time, there is a 
radical difference between the 
school and the church service. In 
the school, the interests and needs 
of the six-year-old are kept in 
mind. At the church service, on 
the other hand, much that goes 
on is incomprehensible to children 
and there is no opportunity for 
activity other than standing up 
and sitting down. It may not be 
quite correct to assume that be- 
cause a child is ready to go to 
school he is ready to go to the 
morning worship service. 

Neither should the assumption 
be made that the child gets noth- 
ing out of the worship service. If 
keeping still is not a great ordeal 
for him—and for some children it 
is not, as you note—he probably 
gets some satisfaction out of being 
with the adults in an experience 
that seems meaningful to them. 
The singing may have some ap- 
peal. If the child has had some 
contact with the minister so that 
he feels the minister is his personal 
friend, he may be inclined to lis- 
ten to him, even though he does 
not understand much that is said. 
And it is hoped that the minister 
will use one illustration that chil- 
dren can understand. 

If it is the family pattern to at- 
tend church regularly, it would 


seem unnecessary for the parents 
each Sunday to ask the six- or 
seven-year-old whether he wants 
to go to church. Let .it be as- 
sumed that everyone goes. There 
may be some remonstrance by a 
child who wants to go home to 
play, but if the objection is not 
too great, it can more or less be 
ignored.- On the other hand— 
and this is important—if a child 
finds himself so restless in church 
that it is almost agony for him to 
be quiet, then another approach 
may be called for. 

Some churches that cannot pro- 
vide an extended session, never- 
theless, have found it possible to 
get certain parents or other adults 
to take turns staying in the pri- 
mary room during the morning 
worship service. Children may 
come there for a period of quiet 
play, storytelling, and reading, 
while their parents are in church. 
It would be unfortunate if such 
a provision would encourage a 
church to postpone developing a 
genuine extended session, but as 
a makeshift arrangement it can 
be of value. 

You ask about how to enlist the 
interest of parents in getting their 
children to attend church school 
and church. Plan for meetings of 
parents and church-school teach- 
ers in which parents are helped to 
see what the church school is try- 
ing to do, and how they may co- 
operate with its program. If you 
get only a few of the parents to- 
gether for such a meeting, you 
have begun an invaluable process 
that should lead to much closer 
church-home co-operation. 
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“> 1. God's Children All 
(Continued from page 24) 


1. Prayer is helpful to finding 
a better. personal understanding 
of brotherhood. 

2. Children seem able to break 
down prejudices and misunder- 
standings by their simple accept- 
ance of the good and worthy 
things they see in others. 

3. Parents may be helped to 
better understandings by seeking 
to see the world’s peoples, even as 
a child sees them—interesting and 
fascinating in their differences. 


Each parent should take a few 
minutes at the close of the session 
to jot down ideas which he feels 
he can use to help his family grow 
in understanding that all men are 
brothers and sons of God. 


Worship 


A devotional period may be 
used either to open or close the 
meeting. It might include a 
litany expressing a desire for 
deeper understanding and _ better 
human relationships over all the 
earth, beginning in the homes of 
those present. Someone of an- 
other nationality might be present 
to sing in his native tongue, or 
otherwise make his own unique 
contribution to the worship ex- 
perience. 


«> 2. This Is My Father’s Universe 
(Continued from page 25) 


and on schedule. Basic forces of 
the creation have continuity. 

c. Gravity, the position of the 
stars, vegetation, rains to re- 
plenish and refresh; all are con- 
ditions which continue through 
generation after generation as man 
lives and dies. 

d. Survival on earth is easiest 
if we know and abide by the laws 
of nature set in motion by God 
at the time of the creation. Defy- 
ing them often means disaster. 

e. God has provided beauty, 
practicality, and mystery for man 
in the universe. He also has given 
man dominion over it. 

f. Our minds can master and 
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control many of the forces of na- 
ture, now. Understanding and 
knowledge of the universe make us 
confident that God’s over-all plan 
is that the universe should be 
man’s abode while he dwells in 
the flesh. Insecurities and fears 
come and go while the basic laws 
of nature continue to rule the 
place where we live. 


6. A brainstorming period may 
follow to suggest ideas for family 
activities to help provide oppor- 
tunity for these teachings in na- 
tural experiences. Ideas should 
be made as rapidly as_ possible 
without discussion, until all ideas 
have been made. 


Worship 


A brief devotional service may 
close the meeting. It might be 
based upon the thoughts con- 
tained in Psalm 8 or Genesis 1 :26- 
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«> Understanding the Times : 
Your Children Live In 
(Continued from page 27) 


troduction of the purpose of 
the meeting 

C. Viewing the TV programs 
(two should be enough) 

D. Discussion 

E. Refreshments 


Note: The programs watched and 
the time of the program will dif- 
fer in various sections of the coun- 
try. Perhaps one nationally tele- 
vised program and one local pro- 
gram would prove good material. 


«> Answers to “A 
Love and Marriage Quiz” 
(Continued from page 23) 


conflict is caused by financial 
problems. Such causes are 
most often found in the _per- 
sonalities of the couple, in 
traits and attitudes that cause 
them to maintain grievances 
and prevent solutions to prob- 
lems.” 


7. False: Professor Reuben Hill, 
University of Minnesota: 


10. 
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. False: 


. False: 


studies show that open and) 
sincere display of affection be- 
tween family members—hus- 
band and wife, parents and 
children, brothers and _ sisters 
—can place a bulwark against 
unpleasant circumstances and 
aid in situations of stress or 
strain. 


Dr. Hill’s studies also 
indicate that the family-coun- 
cil type of control between 
parents and children will help 
in times of trouble or when 
making decisions. 


One scientist says, 
“Age difference between hus- 
bands and wives is not a major. 
factor in marriage adjustment. 
Being about the same age ap- 
pears to be a favorable situa- 
tion for happiness. But, you 
know, it is so difficult to get 
the true age from any woman 
who is over twenty-one!” 


False: Marriage counselors 
feel, from their amassed re- 
ports, that “in-laws” are an 
excuse for bickering, such as 
in answer six. Basically, the 
basis for family problems and 
divorces is the inadequate 
respect, loyalty, and love be- 
tween romantic partners. 

False: Studies show _ that 
women wish to admire their 
dates or husbands but have 
the need to feel intellectually 


equal. 
False: This is a legend of 
sentimentality. The man or 


woman who has been happily 
married, will very likely be the 
same person who is so well 
adjusted he or she will find a 
new mate or companion. 
False: It is wiser to observe 
that happy relationships are 
based on complimenting each 
other rather than opposing 
each other. 

False: This would be true 
only with people who are 
sentimentalists at heart. Dis- 
tance, time, and money are 
considerable factors in court- 
ship, say the studies. This is 
probably the reason for the 
counter poetic line: “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 5 
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For Young People 


The Long Cry (Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo., 147 pages, 
$3), a novel, by Mildred Offerle was 
inspired from the biblical record of 
Jeremiah. Readers will recall that 
Jeremiah was the so-called weeping 
Prophet. Jeremiah longed for the peo- 
ple to heed God’s directive, to submit 
to punishment for their sins, rather than 
to go down to Egypt, or try to make an 
alliance with Egypt. Israel was at war 
with Babylon at this time and many 
felt strongly that their own evaluations 
of the situation were better than that of 
the spokesman of God, Jeremiah. 


How did the war affect the people at 
that time? The story of Miriam, her 
family, her friendships, though fiction, 
gives readers some insights as to the 
feelings, reactions, customs, and prac- 
tices of that day. Miriam’s adventures 
in her native land, on caravan trips, in 
the home of a Babylonian captain, and 
on the flight to her homeland are 
packed with experiences of fear, anx- 
iety, warmth, and love and make inter- 
esting reading. 


The story of Petrus (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., New York, 176 
pages, $2.95) by Joseph H. Chipper- 
field is intended to show the steadfast 
companionship of dogs. In a way it is 
an appeal for better treatment of dogs, 
for they have feelings, too. 


Petrus was born of a shepherd bitch, 
along with four sisters, in the Hill of 
Hebron. The Mother Dog had deserted 
shepherds to join up with a wild dog 
of the hills. Before his death at the 
hand of shepherds for having taken a 
sheep, he had taught the Mother Dog 
a few things about living in the hills. 
She had time to wean her pups before 
meeting a cruel death via a wild boar. 
Petrus and the four sister pups were 
thus left to shift for themselves. Read- 
ers will be interested in how the pups 
manage to get along with little or no 
training for living in the wild country. 
Petrus, alone, survives and is taken in 
by an old shepherd, Saul. 


For Children 


The story of Jesus never ceases to 
appeal to readers of all ages. A man 
— of service at Riverside Church in 

ew York City and also through his skill 
: 
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as a writer, Harry Emerson Fosdick, has 
written his account of the Greatest Per- 
son who ever lived in the book Jesus 
of Nazareth (A World Landmark 
Book, Random House, New York, 186 
pages, 1959, $1.95). The illustrations 
are by Steele Savage. The book has 
been done in conversational style. Jun- 
iors who read the book will feel that 
here is a person talking to them per- 
sonally and telling them about Jesus 
Christ in such a way that they, too, can 
understand Jesus and his message bet- 
ter. 


Rita Shields, teacher of children for 
twenty years, writes her first book 
Norah and the Cable Car (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 150 pages, 
$2.75). The setting is in San Fran- 
cisco, where the author was born, and 
the book is colored with her Irish back- 
ground. Norah is the sister of twins, 
Hugh and James. Grandpa is the 
driver of the horse car. Norah enters 
the step-dancing contest, sure to win 
this year. However, when the finals 
are called her number isn’t among 
them. So, Grandpa reassures her that 
next year will be the year, and besides, 
there is too much to see at Woodward’s 
Gardens; no time for weeping, if they 
are to take the ride on the street car 
with the carpet on the floor! 

Set in the year of 1873, the story is 
most interesting not only in the plot but 
also in the little, but important events 
like lighting of lamps and celebration of 
birthdays. The delightful illustrations 
are done by Richard Bennett. 


The author Hildreth T. Wriston in- 
troduces young readers {eight to twelve 
years of age) to Stephen and the Rev- 
olutionary War proceedings in the 
Champlain-Hudson Valley in A Yan- 


kee Musket (Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1959, 191 pages, $3).  Illustra- 
tions are done by Jo Polseno. Stephen 


had quite a typical farm boy’s life— 
the hoeing, caring for the pigs, and 
doing the many odd jobs around the 
farm. One of his great thrills hap- 
pened the day that he and his dad 
were hunting. Suddenly they came 
upon a deer—and his dad handed 
Stephen the gun! This was his big 
chance to make the shot good. The 
deer toppled over, Stephen had arrived! 
Country life was not peaceful and quiet, 
though, for there were continual rum- 
blings of war. Word came that the 
Yankees were retreating. Stephen’s 
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family packed hurriedly, but not fast 
enough. Indians and British soldiers 
captured his father. The power to do 
something—the musket—was in Ste- 
phen’s hands. He just couldn’t. What 
was one lad and a musket against so 
many? Maybe this was not the time 
to shoot. His mother’s joy at seeing 
him later, confirmed his thoughtfulness. 
With his dad captured, Stephen has to 
take charge of the family and grow up 
fast. His story is one of courage, and 
will be appealing to young readers. 


For Adults 


Sooner or later a person faces a 
knotty problem concerning suffering, sin 
or evil. James E. Sellers gives the 
Christian view in his book When 
Trouble Comes (Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1960, 128 pages, $2). The author 
is assistant dean of the Divinity School 
and assistant professor of theology at 
Vanderbilt University. He has written 
articles for many religious magazines. 
In this book, he considers the problems 
of suffering, sin, and evil in such a way 
that laymen can understand more of 
the nature of such problems and how 
to deal with them. At the end of each 
chapter, seven questions are asked to 
stimulate further thinking in this whole 
area. 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down a decision declaring racial segre- 
gation in public schools unconstitu- 
tional. From that time there have been 
many major adjustments made in south- 
ern public schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. A very penetrating book that 
will help in ‘the analysis of this prob- 
lem of desegregation is No South or 
North (Bethany Press, St. Louis, 121 
pages, $2.50) by Roger H. Crook. 
Having grown up in the South, the 
author looks at this problem as one who 
has seen it in action. He asks and an- 
swers six questions: 


1) Whence Came They? 

2) Where Are They Now? 

3) What Do You Think? 

4) Does It Make Sense? 

5) What Does the Bible Say? 

6) Where Do We Go From Here? 


Read this book to get a better under- 
standing of the problem of desegrega- 
tion and to understand better the Chris- 
tian approach in dealing with tensions 
in this area in our day. 
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What Wives Think of Marriage 


Marriage in the United States 
generally represents a “good life” 
and it is good because husband 
and wife have learned how to col- 
laborate successfully. This is the 
conclusion of two University of 


Michigan sociologists, who inter-— 


viewed 731 wives around the city 

of Detroit, and 178 farm wives in 

southeastern Michigan. “The vast 

majority of marriages fulfill the 

participants’ expectations,” they re- 
ret 


Who is boss in the family? The 
authors found the wives thinking 
that the most capable person usu- 
ally performed that function. Al- 
though it has been believed over 
long centuries that families were 
mainly father-dominated there is 
very little real evidence that this 
was actually the case. Even in 
ancient Rome where fathers were 
supposed to have life and death 
authority over wives and children, 
Cato is said to have poked fun at 
fellow senators, saying, “We Ro- 
mans rule the world, but at home 
every one of us is ruled by his own 
wife !” 

The wives interviewed reported 
that 26 per cent of their marriages 
were husband-dominant, 20 per 
cent wife-dominant, while 54 per 
cent were estimated as 50-50 mar- 
riages. No husbands were inter- 
viewed in this study. 

The study reports that the wives 
did not consider that a wife’s work- 
ing outside the home was a very 
important factor in the happiness 
of the marriage. Of vastly more 
importance was the work which 
the husband was engaged in for 
his income. Nevertheless, they 
said that disagreement over fi- 
nances was the most important 
trouble spot in most marriages. 

Second to financial disagree- 
ments was the matter of the man- 
agement of the children. The 
main source of trouble here, ac- 
cording to those interviewed, was 
the fact that most of their families 
were too small, since the Depres- 
sion had limited the size of their 
family circle. Three children 

1Husbands seg Wives, by Robert a Blood, 


Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe. al Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. Price $5. 294 pag 


seemed to be the most desired 
number by these wives, with more 
than three children usually result- 
ing in more problems. 

The wives emphasized the need 
for companionship between hus- 
bands and wives. Most of them 
reported the tendency to grow 
apart during the childbearing 
years; with many this became a 
permanent estrangement. 

The wives also reported the im- 
portance to them of the under- 
standing and emotional support 
partners should give to each other. 
Wives want to talk things over 
with their husbands and the latter 
should provide the time, attention, 
and sympathy for this purpose. 

The authors conclude that 
American marriage is certainly not 
on the verge of collapse. Hus- 
bands and wives would find it in- 
teresting and helpful to read this 
book and discuss it together. It 
could provide a basis for develop- 
ing a stronger sense of companion- 
ship and understanding. 


The Mental Health of Our 
Children 


Do you believe that mental ill- 
ness doesn’t happen to children? 
You couldn’t be more wrong! No 
age is immune to mental illness. 
It can strike anyone, anytime, in 
any walk of life. 

How serious is the problem 
among our young people? 

The National Association for 
Mental Health tells us that in 
1960, twenty-five hundred chil- 
dren were treated in 40 residential 
centers which admit children with 
serious mental disorders. About 
17,300 children and young people 
were admitted to state hospitals. 
More that 250,000 children, teen- 
agers, and young people went for 
treatment to clinics. 

Thousands more should have 
received treatment—and didn’t! 
It is tragic that facilities are not 
available to provide the help so 
desperately needed. 

All parents should be ready to 
give more support to improving 
our facilities for treating mental 
illness. 
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i loniniié Where Y; God vA 


One summer day, as I was sitting on the grass enjoying 
the sunshine, my little girl asked me, “Where does God live?” 
I answered as best I could. I told Peggy that God is every- 


where. 


I feel thee in the gentle breeze 
that blows along the-shore. 

I hear thee in the seashell with its 
gentle sealike roar. 

I see thee in the daffodil. 

I smell thee in the rose. 

I touch thee in the velvet coat of the 
kitten’s lovely clothes. 


I find thee in the fresh turned earth 
in tiny crawling things. 

I see thee in the azure sky 
with your lofty, spreading wings. 

I hear thee in the voice of song, 

And I see thee in the star 

And I feel you close when a little child 
asks me where you are. 
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